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T# Mart mountain climber selects the kind of rope 
whichYhas helped other men reach the peak. Smart 
coaches too, tied the advice of our honorable Chinese friend, 
for when it confs to selecting a gym floor finish, they also use 
the tested produch—the finish which other coaches use to reach 
championship hefghts. 
Take eoe for example. Last year, 78% of all tourney 
winners were coacited on Seal-O-San. Nine conference titles 
and ten State High Sdyool championships went to teams taught 
to play winning basMetball on 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San 
floors. All in all, a than 5000 coaches have shown pref- 
erence for Seal-O-San, With the total steadily increasing. 
Such acceptance meas that coaches recognize the value 
of Seal-O-San in develop§ng sure-footed, faster teams—teams 
whose victories bring to x coach advancement and prestige. 
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Student Recreation on Our College 


Campuses 


NE of the most difficult tasks is to get a con- 
sensus with regard to the meaning of the term, 
recreation. When two hundred people are con- 

cerned, the job is extremely difficult, if not quite 
impossible.* 

Recreation may mean one thing to the child and an- 
other to the adult; one thing to the professional worker 
and another to the layman. To the child, recreation is just 
“having fun.” To adults in general it may be doing the 
thing that is both interesting and refreshing, the thing 
that we do for our own personal satisfaction when we are 
uncompelled, the thing that we do because we want to do 
it, the thing that need not be done to make a living. 
Work and play often so overlap as hardly to be distin- 
guished one from the other. 

To many a physical educator, it appears, the term 
recreation has had none too respectable a connotation. 
He wonders whether recreation is his job, whether physi- 
cal education is a part of recreation, or whether recrea- 
tion is a part of physical education.’ 

The recreational worker will insist upon the selection 
of activities and leadership that will insure an appropriate 
use of leisure time and will guarantee wholesome results 
not only in physical development but in the mental, so- 
cial, and spiritual fields as well. Thus, recreational activi- 
ties must be person-centered, must contribute to the en- 
richment of the whole life of the individual. The program 
must provide for a balance in life as well as a physical, 
nervous, and emotional renewing. 


Present Need for Recreation 


Everywhere we see the tremendous need for recrea- 
tional facilities and programs. In a study by Daniels* 
covering 420 colleges and universities throughout the 
United States, it was shown that commercialized recrea- 
tion was considered a problem in 233 schools (58 per 
cent). In 44 per cent of the schools, existing extracurricu- 
lar organizations were not providing for students of lim- 
ited ability and undefined interests. Administrators in 
324 schools (83 per cent), felt there was need for a 
definite plan of guidance (leisure education) for students 
who were seeking or were unacquainted with worth-while 


1This article is an outcome of the Conference on Student Recrea- 
tion held on November 27, 1939 at the University of Illinois. The 
author has gathered together the various points of view expressed by 
the two hundred Illinois physical educators and coaches present and 
now attempts accurately to set down the consensus of that Conference. 

Neither of these is completely a part of the other. The physical 
educator may clear up certain misunderstandings at this point if he 
will consider recreation as a way of looking at things. Recreation will, 
of course, continue to use physical education activities and to place a 
major emphasis upon them. 

8A. S. Daniels, “National Survey of Student Recreation in Colleges 
and Universities,” University of Illinois, 1939. 
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uses of leisure. Seventy-three per cent of the schools in- 
dicated that a coordinated plan for administering student 
recreation had never been tried. The study showed that 
there is need for a type of program involving participation 
by others than the most gifted and highly trained. 

Perhaps the need is more specific on our campuses. 
College students deserve expert training in recreational 
subjects as in other fields. Often the difficulty has been, 
however, that in so far as physical recreation is concerned 
they are very poorly prepared for participation by the 
grade and high schools. It may be that colleges will have 
to set up a requirement for entrance the same as is done 
in the academic field. This might be in terms of physical 
condition and skills or perhaps in number of hours of 
past experience. Some grade and high schools offer no 
physical education, yet their graduates enter the same 
colleges and on the same basis as those well trained in 
physical education. This has been a hindrance to all 
college physical educators who are obliged to give condi- 
tioning and techniques which should rightfully have been 
acquired earlier. There is another phase of the problem. 
While many college students are socially adequate, 
others are quite infantile in their knowledge of recrea- 
tional needs. In this connection it may be stated that 
“corrective groups” often need social stimulus which they 
do not receive during their college days. 

The week end problem is a very serious one in many 
of our colleges and constitutes a real menace to creative 
leisure. It is here that undesirable commercial recrea- 
tional programs* make their greatest inroads on the 
students’ time. Taverns, poolrooms, and night clubs are 
often of negative influence in college communities. Not 
that they are active in soliciting student patronage; 
rather, students seek them out. But if wholesome recrea- 
tional activities were provided and some form of leisure 
education offered, students might not be tempted to 
leave the campus in any large number for leisure-time 
pursuits, 


Attitude Toward Recreation 


On the whole, the attitude of the general public with 
respect to recreation is slowly improving due to the 
efforts of many interested organizations. Much remains 
to be done here, however, as on our campuses. Many 
leading educational philosophers and educational founda- 
tions’ feel that recreation “belongs” and will continue to 


4It should not be inferred that all commercial recreation is un- 
desirable. But colleges may need to put pressure on it to keep it 
wholesome. 

5W. G. Carr, The Purpose of Education in a Democracy (Washing- 
ton: Educational Policies Commission, 1938) pp. 66-67. 
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promote it as fast as general interest and budgets will 
permit. But provision for student recreation does not yet 
receive consideration equal to that given to teaching and 
research—whether it merits it or not. It has often been 
suggested that the academic load of students may have 
to be lightened somewhat in favor of the advantages in- 
herent in informal educational activities. Students soon 
reach the point of saturation in academic work after 
which they need release. This release from intensive ap- 
plication to studies, however, is not the only justification 
for including recreational activities in the college pro- 
gram. Perhaps our biggest job is to educate college au- 
thorities regarding the educational value of these recrea- 
tional activities. 


Extent to Which Recreation Is Provided 


The amount of student participation in recreation va- 
ries all the way from an extreme in which recreation 
shades into work, to none at all in those cases where iner- 
tia or the necessity of self-support. interferes with par- 
ticipation. On the whole, participation has been rather 
poor, probably not more than 10 per cent of our students 
using campus recreational facilities. The inadequacy here 
is not entirely the college’s fault. As stated before, if the 
grades and high schools offered better physical education, 
college physical education departments could make their 
work more recreational. 

The program is ineffective in most places because of 
inadequate leadership, facilities, and budget. Often the 
problem of student recreation reposes in the lap of the 
department of physical education, but an already too 
busy personnel, limited space, and decreased budget 
handicap this department in its efforts. 

Where an atempt is made, the program is often alto- 
gether too narrow in scope. As an example of this, often 
no program is provided for those women students who 
have no interest in team sports. Most recreational pro- 
grams are woefully weak in providing for participation 
other than in physical activities. Recreation should in- 
volve creative social, mental, and service activities as well 
as physical activities. There is also a need for out-of- 
door activities as a means of normalizing the life of the 
modern individual. Often there is little or no opportunity 
for the poor performer, most programs being geared to 
the level of those who excel. The “dub” should have an 
opportunity to experience success and the fun of working 
with a group. Hence sports activities should be at dif- 
ferent ability levels. 

Some corecreation has been tried, but it is still at an 
exploratory stage. From some quarters there has been 
the complaint that boys and girls have dropped out of 
corecreational activities because of lack of interest. If 
there is a trend here, it is towards corecreation in selected 
activities with the basis of selection being institutional 
sanction and certain definitely established policies. The 
movement should be stimulated as it has social value. The 
tendency often’is for us to think of corecreation merely in 
athletic activities whereas mixed participation is desirable 
(and probably more natural) in a wide variety of fields. 
Such activities as outdoor sports, dramatics, and hobby 
groups are examples. 
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The large universities have ample facilities but 
obliged to limit use to certain times and certain activities 
Smaller colleges have only limited facilities which od 
often adequate only for physical education classes eS 
varsity practice, not for recreational groups. All are ask 
ing for more facilities so that these may be available " 
all times to all persons. In spite of the inadequacy here 
colleges are much better off than are most industries 
which have little or nothing in the way of facilities bar 
recreation. 

At the University of Illinois the gymnasiums are open 
four nights a week under faculty supervision for swim. 
ming, badminton, handball, and other activities, There 
are also open dances at the Student Union, an outing club 
open to men and women, and a sketch club. The Unj- 
versity of Chicago facilities are open to men and women 
at various hours throughout the day and evening. (hj. 
cago also opens its physics laboratory for recreational 
activities in this field. The whole attitude is different from 
what it is during the regular school program, when 4 
definite piece of work is to be accomplished. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa has a workshop where students may put. 
ter. The W.A.A. uses it for craft work, while the boys 
make their archery equipment there. At Purdue there js 
a “puttering room” in the Student Union. Pennsylvania 
State College has a fine all-round program in which much 
emphasis is placed on outing activities. Funds for a new 
ski lodge and a large number of skis have recently been 
acquired. On the whole colleges are alert to the need 
for improved facilities, but limited budgets are a definite 
handicap to progress. 


Sunday Recreation 


There has been much controversy with respect to the 
use of recreational facilities on Sundays. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois buildings are closed though outdoor 
facilities are available. However, neither equipment nor 
leadership is provided except in the case of the outing 
club, many of the functions of which occur on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. At Purdue space and equipment 
are available, but leadership is not provided. At North- 
western the buildings are closed, but certain outdoor 
activities are possible. At the State Normal University 
the field house, fields, and tennis courts are open, but no 
leadership is provided. Most institutions permit free play 
at least during a part of the day but do not furnish 
formal instruction or supervision. 

Many institutions are not making the best use of 
present facilities. A lounge for conversation and an arts 
and crafts workshop might be made available at all times. 
Dramatics and table games could easily be encouraged in 
most institutions with only a little effort. 

Many feel it desirable to provide all needed equipment, 
even to golf clubs. Otherwise, it is stated, the students, 
unable to afford equipment, may give up participation. 
On the other hand, it may not be the best sort of educa- 
tion which develops skills in certain expensive activities 
(like golf, for example), provides all necessary equlp- 
ment, and then turns the graduate loose into a world 
which does not furnish these advantages when he cannot 
afford them. 
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Objectives 


One may state his objectives after a careful reading of 
pr. E. C. Lindeman’s statement: “America should pro- 
yide such recreational activities as will create healthy, 
socially sensitive, and reflective individuals, willing to as- 
sume the responsibilities of a democracy.” The following 


list may serve: 
1. Fun, enjoyment, refreshment, and release from ten- 


4 Satisfaction of basic drives. The satisfaction of the 
urges for adventure, fellowship, curiosity, and belonging 
are often not met in our colleges. 

3. Physical condition. 

4, Group experience with all its educational advan- 
tages. 

5. Social adjustment, the mutual adjustment of the 
sexes in the social milieu. 

6. Character. 

7, Culture. There is too much emphasis on utility, lit- 
tle or no attention being given to beauty. 

8. Skills. Instruction and formal coaching of skills 
should be reduced to a minimum although there is some 
need to teach skills since participation depends upon in- 
terest which results from skill. 

9, Permanent play habits. The development of proper 
leisure-time habits should be a function of the public 
school. Emotional patterns are developed early, probably 
before the age of ten. Since this development is so often 
neglected here, it becomes a task for the college. Part of 
this may be the ability to choose leisure-time activities 
wisely, part may be to acquaint the student with how and 
where he can participate in chosen activities when he has 
left college. Our obligation may be simply to furnish the 
student with something worth while to do, thus helping 
to combat undesirable commercial or other recreation. 

10. Training for future recreation service. Through its 
recreational activities the college should give future exec- 
utives in the industrial field a recreative viewpoint in 
order that they may develop an interest in and encourage 
recreational activities for those who come under their 
administration. 


Organization and Administration 


The plan of organization and administration of recrea- 
tion on college campuses varies with the size of the insti- 
tution. Whether a centralized or decentralized adminis- 
trative plan is used depends on the particular institution 
—its size, type, and general organization. More often 
than not the physical education department is responsi- 
ble for the recreation program. Often other departments 
do not recognize the contribution which physical educa- 
tion may make to the recreation of youth. On the other 
hand, the physical education department often does not 
take into consideration recreational activities other than 
sports. There is great need in our colleges today for a 
coordination of all facilities and programs of a recrea- 
tional nature in order that the needs and interests of 
students may be best served. This does not imply com- 
plicated organization but simply cooperation and under- 
standing. 
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Responsibility for the conduct of recreational activities 
should not be vested in one individual or department but 
rather in a coordinating committee or council of students 
and faculty from all departments or areas concerned. A 
chairman of this group should be elected from within the 
group itself. Probably the dean of men, the dean of 
women, and the dean of the college (or social director) 
should be on this council. It should determine policies, 
stimulate interest, and decide on matters of facilities, 
equipment, etc. It should also have supervision over 
intramurals, which should be a part of the recreational 
program. As its executive officer there should be a full- 
time professional supervisor of recreation. 

Outside agencies make little contribution toward recre- 
ation on our college campuses, though some students who 
have had previous contacts with church, Y.W.C.A., and 
Y.M.C.A. programs frequently maintain these connections 
while in college. 

Too often leadership of recreational programs is too 
highly pedagogic. Supervision of recreation by some fac- 
ulty person or persons is desirable; but this should be 
real supervision, not simply an extension of classroom 
attitudes and techniques. This does not mean that good 
instruction necessarily detracts from recreation. But if 
there be teaching, let it be teaching in the best sense— 
guidance, on a democratic basis. Anything else results in 
confusion and ultimate lack of interest. 

It is important that students have a major share in 
the organization and administration of their recreational 
programs. This is a point of view which provides sharp 
argument whenever it is mentioned; but if students are 
expected to develop habits of self-directed recreation 
which will last them a lifetime, they should be given the 
major responsibility for selecting and carrying on these 
activities while they are still in college. Of course, there 
will be skilled professional supervision. 


Promotion 


Recreation must be “sold” just as is any other success- 
ful enterprise. This involves the education of those on 
our campuses to an appreciation of the service that can 
be rendered by recreation. The one who needs it most— 
the unsocial student, the odd fellow—is the one who is 
hardest to approach. The biggest job of publicity always 
is to create interest among non-participants. The con- 
stant threat of the advertising of the commercialized, 
time-spending sports should be ample incentive for pro- 
motion. 


Student interest, a by-product of good recreation, is ~ 


absolutely essential in carrying out a good program. There 
has lately been a fairly successful attempt to enlist this 
interest without the assistance of extrinsic awards. At 
least there has been a decline in the value of such awards. 

Posters and bulletin boards have been used to ad- 
vantage, and in many institutions a demonstration of 
recreational activities or an exhibit of articles made has 
served to foster student interest. In some institutions an 
orientation program at which attendance is required has 
served to acquaint students with recreational opportuni- 
ties. Interest finders or check lists are given to students 

(Continued on page 194) 
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A Program of Action 
for American Children 


By 
IRMA RINGE 


RIST for the mill of commu- 
nity action was the outcome 
of the White House Confer- 

ence on Children in a Democracy. 
This Conference, attended by some 
six hundred persons interested in 
child welfare, from all states but one, 
met in Washington January 18, 19, 
and 20 to review the progress of the 
last decade and to project a course of 
action needed to assure the welfare 
of American children. 

The Conference faced many 
weighty problems. The decade of 
1930-40 was one of economic depres- 
sion and threat to the democratic way 
of life. In spite of setbacks, in some 


instances because of them, the Con- 
ference was able to record substantial 
progress along several lines. More- 
over, in almost every field of en- 
deavor, the past ten years has 
brought us more facts, more specific 
information, about the economy, 
health, and welfare of our children 
than any previous decade. 

Armed with substantial evidence, 
the Conference concerned itself with 
all of the nation’s children—36 mil- 
lion of them. It addressed itself to 
the task of seeing these children as 
individuals, as members of the fam- 
ily, as members of the community in 
which they live, and of the nation as 
a whole. Sections of the Conference 
report covered such aspects of the 
total problems as family income and 
economic resources; home and fam- 


Jane Addams Houses, in Chicago, represent a slum-clearance project built under the W.P.A. 


The site is 22 acres, site coverage 27 per cent. 


The buildings consist of three-story apart- 


ments and two-story row houses, offering 1,027 dwelling units. 
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Kindergarten instruction in cleanliness, 


ily life; housing; health and medical 
care; religion; educational services 
of school, library, and _ recreation 
centers; child labor; the needs of 
youth; social services; children jn 
minority groups; administrative and 
financial procedures. 

The task to which the Conference 
addressed itself and the whole- 
hearted manner in which it went 
about this task was in itself a tribute 
to the democratic way of life. The 
Conference met at its first session on 
April 26, 1939. Since that time, the 
Report Commitee, aided by a re 
search staff, had been at work sifting 
facts and figures. Twelve topical re- 
ports and statements, covering spe- 
cial fields of interest, and a summary 
Conference report were before the 
members of the Conference for dis- 
cussion and action. 

These reports were discussed in 
sectional meetings and again before 
the Conference as a whole. On the 
final day of the Conference, plans 
were projected for a “follow-up” pro- 
gram. It was plain throughout the 
sessions that conferees were as one 
in their determination to assure op- 
portunities to all children for living 
healthy, secure, and happy lives. 

Throughout the topical reports 
and throughout the summary report, 
references were made again and 
again to educational agencies, health 
education, recreation, and _leisure- 
time services. One constant thread 
wove a pattern. In order to meet 
the needs of children, all agencies 
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and professions whose interests are closely related must work 
together for a harmonious whole program. This is of special im- 
portance in the local community. It also means that professions 
and agencies must operate programs from a broad social point 
of view as well as from a specialized technical procedure. Dr. 
C. E. A. Winslow brought this point home in the first session of 
the Conference when he stated that health was not a question of 
mere absence of disease or illness, but that it looks to positive 
outcomes in healthful living with adequate housing, security, 
education, and recreation for all, and that people working in the 
medical and health fields were, therefore, rightly concerned with 
these and other problems. 

Facts and recommendations of interest to those working in 
the fields of physical and health education and recreation were 
contained in reports on Economic Resources of Families and 
Communities, Health and Medical Care, Education through the 
School, Libraries, and Leisure-Time Services. 


Economic Resources of Families and Communities 


Basic to the planning of all programs and services are the 
economic resources of families and communities. The cold and 
hard facts of the distribution of children in relation to the dis- 
trioution of wealth are well illustrated in the two charts of the 
Conference report (reproduced herewith). Such facts present in- 
escapable problems for those concerned with providing equal 
opportunity to all children in education, recreation, and health. 

As to standard of living, the report states: “With the de- 
crease in family size, the rapid growth of cities, and the notable 


Right panel, top to bottom: 1. Instruction on the playground. 2. Physical 
check-up by the school nurses. 3. Nursery school training in eating. 4. “Play 
streets” getting use under supervision. 
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development of industry, it might be assumed that all 
families today would be assured of income sufficient for 
their needs. Estimates based on a nation-wide sample 
study in 1935, however, indicated that one-half to two- 
thirds of the children in American cities live in homes 
where the income is less than the equivalent of $1,260 a 
year for a family of four. There are no exactly com- 





parable data relating to the economic status of the farm 
families in which there are children, but enough is known 
to leave no doubt that their economic situation is cer- 
tainly no better. It is clear that the safety of our demo- 
cratic institutions requires that as many families as pos- 
sible be enabled to earn a decent income on a normal self- 
supporting basis. It is clear also that measures are re- 
quired to supply substitute income where there is none 
or where it is insufficient to meet family needs.” 

Proposals of this section of the report dealt with con- 
tinuing Federal-Works Programs, strengthening the vari- 
ous types of assistance given through the Social Security 
Act, and legislation on minimum wages and on safe- 
guarding the right of collective bargaining. 


Health and Medical Care for Children 


The two great fronts of health and medical care are 
first, general measures applied to prevent well people 
from becoming ill, and second, treatment for patients to 
return them to health and to limit the spread of disease. 
These two fronts are not inseparable as treatment goes 
hand in hand with control, prevention, and education. 

The relationship of these two fronts is reflected in part 
by the following statement: “By common consent today 
health instruction, recreation, and physical education are 
functions of the education authority and its professional 
staff, but assistance is often sought from health agencies 
to provide instructional materials or to give individual 
instruction and advice when needed. School authorities 
are responsible for maintaining a healthful environment 
in the classroom, and today are turning attention to the 
emotional aspects of this problem as well as the physical.” 

The job which lies ahead is indicated in the report. 
“In spite of the progress made in understanding of the 
content of a good school-health program and in spite of 








large sums of public money now being spent to provid 
health services in schools, it must be recognized that PY 

are serious inadequacies, due partly to inadequate fund 
partly to ineffective use of existing funds, and part! ty 
lack of coordination of effort between education jo 
health authorities.” The inadequacies cited includ 
ficial medical examinations, ineffective provision 
low-up services, lack of sufficient funds to Carry 0 
provision for annual examination of school children lack 
of planning for bridging the gap from preschool to ochea 
years, limitations in child-guidance clinics, limited facil. 
ties for training and supervising school staffs, 

Our assumption is that “it is the right and duty of the 
State to see to it that its children are not only educated 
but, so far as possible, brought to a stage of physical it. 
ness which will make life vigorous and efficient.” As the 
report states, “To permit children to leave school, as they 
do today, without giving them suitable instruction in the 
conservation of health and prevention of disease and ac. 
cidents, is to waste the best opportunity for mass educa. 
tion in matters of health.” 

The pertinent recommendation of the report on this 
problem is “more effective coordination of school health 
F.S.A. Photo by Lange 
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The resident nurse in a Farm Security Administration camp in Cali- 
fornia visits a family where there is a sick baby. 


services, health instruction, physical education, recrea- 
tion, and school sanitation services.” 
Education through the School 


The same general approach is made in the section 
of the Conference dealing with schools. “In the area 


of child health there is a tendency toward better 
definition and coordination of educational and medical 
functions and increasingly satisfactory relationships be- 
tween the school, family physician, and public health 
. . These efforts at cooperation are note- 
worthy, however, in relatively few communities; school 
policy with regard to relationships with other community 


department . 


(Continued on page 190) 
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heel bone (os calcis), the ankle bone (astragalus), 

and the cuboid bone on the outer border are well ad- 
vanced in ossification. The shafts of the metatarsals and 
toes are also present. Across the midtarsal region is a 
blank. When the child is about a year old, a center ap- 
pears for the outer cuneiform. During the second year 
the inner and middle cuneiforms may be seen. But not 
until three and a half to four years of age is reached does 
the navicular or scaphoid bone show its center of ossifi- 
cation. This fact is significant. It enables the developing 
muscles to influence the forming of the arches. 

Most babies are flatfooted when they begin to walk at 
from twelve to fourteen months. (Nature may delay 
walking somewhat if the child is overweight or legs are 
too weak.) Since the weight is held on the heel, cuboid, 
and outer metatarsals, the action of the short plantar or 
intrinsic foot muscles gradually tightens up, and with the 
lifting force of anterior and posterior tibials (especially 
the latter) which acts upon the foot extrinsically, the 
inner border is raised and the arch begins to form. 

The scaphoid, which begins at three, takes two or 
three years to lock the arch as a keystone. On the aver- 
age, the full shape of the bones is not reached until the 
age of six or seven, by which time the keystone of the 
arch should be well set. From this time on the feet grow 
more slowly, reaching their mature size at twelve to fif- 
teen years in the beginning adolescent period. 

The normally aligned foot receives the body weight 
through a line from just inside the anterior superior spine 
of the ilium passing through the middle of the patella 
(middle of the ankle joint), to a point between the first 
and second metatarsal heads. In the antero-posterior po- 
sition (i.e., the body viewed from the side) the gravity 
line runs from just in front of the external malleolus (just 
back of the patella through the trochanter major) through 
the tip of the shoulder to the lobe of the ear. 


Te: X-ray of a baby’s foot at birth shows that the 


wer an individual’s posture is good, the stress of 
weight bearing is normally well borne within the 
limits of ligamentous and muscular capacity. When the 
alignment is faulty, as in a fatigue slump position, the 
feet are subject to overstrain because the weight falls 
too far forward and too much toward the inner border of 
the foot. This position of pronation, which produces a 
valgus position of the feet, throws too great a stress on the 
inner plantar ligaments. 

If assumed early in life this position makes it difficult 
for the arch to be raised to its normal position, and flat 
or weak feet result. Later in life, feet that have been 
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Feet and Body Mechanics 


By 
C. L. LOWMAN, M.D., F.A.C:S. 


Chief of Staff 
Orthopedic Hospital School, Los Angeles 





normal and symptomless, may let down gradually with 
a similar result. The intrinsic ligamentous and muscular 
structures on the plantar aspect and inner border become 
stretched and weakened; the foot elongates, the forefoot 
splays outward into abduction, and the whole foot rolls 
inward into eversion. When faulty leg alignment exists, 
as in knock-knee, bowleg, or tibial torsion, the foot suffers 
compensatorily. 

When the foot alters its shape and position and be- 
comes architecturally weak, the leg rotates inward. This 
affects the upper leg and hip joint, and places added 
stress upon the external thigh rotators, one of which, the 
pyriformis, through its attachment to the upper anterior 
surface of the sacrum, drags this bone forward. In this 
way the forward tilt of the pelvis is increased and hollow 
back or lordosis is encouraged. 

Whenever the key segment, the pelvis, shifts out of the 
normal correct plane compensatory changes in other seg- 
ments have to take place; (i.e., when pelvis and abdo- 
men list forward the dorsal spine shifts back and the head 
goes forward). When this occurs the weight of the body 
falls in such a way on the feet that they are wrongly 
burdened. As the long arch flattens, the gastrocnemius 
muscle behind and the anterior tibial in front, take up 
the slack and shorten, thereby tending to perpetuate the 
faulty position. In the developmental stage this causes 
the bones of the feet to grow in the faulty position and 
structural changes occur. 

The footwear which is used also exerts a good or bad 
influence. Too tight stockings or socks restrict and de- 
form the toes; ill-fitting and improperly shaped shoes 
also aid in furthering deforming influences. Narrow, high 
heels and round soles with pointed toes render proper 
foot function impossible. When faulty foot and leg pos- 
ture already exists the effect of improper footwear be- 
comes even more serious. A normal shoe should have a 
broad heel, firm shank, and ample toe room. It should 
be a straight last, snugly fitting over the instep, with a 
broad enough front box to allow the toes to lie straight 
and be used, instead of being curled up. 

Since a faulty foundation produces added stress on all 
the joints above, such conditions as leg ache, backache, 
neuritis, sciatica, varicose veins, and many other wide- 
spread reflex conditions can be caused or contributed to 
by this means. Therefore, is it not plain that the wear- 
ing of the average gymnasium and sports shoe not only 
gives insufficient support but tends to intensify both the 
static and dynamic stress on the foot structures? 

Physical directors should recognize the fact that exer- 
cising and developing the foot and leg muscles in the 






presence of malalignment or poor posture only tends to 
apply more stress on joints which are not in the best 
position to receive it. During all activities in and out 
of the gymnasium the foot should be held in a fundamen- 
tally correct position if the result is not to be a perpetu- 
ation of the existing postural faults. 

In the treatment of foot deviations some orthopaedic 
surgeons are satisfied to relieve symptoms only, regard- 
less of type of shoes, as long as the patient gets relief. 
Others give careful attention to corrective exercises and 
to body mechanics in general. They have consideration 
for the saving of nerve force, reduction of fatigue, and 
the increase of physical efficiency. 

Many of those who treat the symptoms in feet and 
legs give but little attention to systemic conditions, such 
as circulatory disturbances, nutritional or bio-chemical 
maladjustments. They either do not recognize their exist- 
ence, or are too busy giving their time to the solution of 
major surgical and pathological problems. The patient 
with tired and aching feet they may consider as of little 
importance, and try to be rid of him as soon as possible. 


T is little wonder, then, that year after year, while the 
doctors are otherwise occupied, the ubiquitous arch 
support manufacturers do a thriving business. Through the 
shoe stores, their “especially trained” shoe clerks, with a 
smattering of pseudo-scientific jargon, sell their various 
patented articles to a gullible public. 

Regardless of the medical practice acts and laws of most 
states which define specifically who shall treat disease 
and deformity, the number of non-medical agencies treat- 
ing human foot ailments increases steadily. The chirop- 
odist (although he frequently is more conversant with 
foot needs than is the general medical practitioner) often 
oversteps his limitations in the treatment of deformities 
and diseases of the feet. 

The footsore and weary tread a long road through the 
maze of shoe stores with “specially trained clerks” to the 
department store “foot specialists,” to the outright inde- 
pendent quacks prescribing for “all foot ailments,” and 
on to the orthopaedic brace shops and the surgical imple- 
ment houses. They go on to the foot manipulators (with 
and without medical degrees) who tweak the feet for a 
compensation. Through publicity frequently given to 
these manipulators by news writers who are interested in 
the human news feature, the public is induced to travel 
long distances to spend large sums to have their feet 
wrenched. 

These agencies discourse directly to their patrons, or 
through booklets, illustrations, and advertisements of all 
sorts, giving to the public information varying from exact 
truth to actual falsehood. Usually a conglomeration of 
half truths is suavely explained in pseudo-medical jargon. 
A statement such as, “Every nerve in your body goes to 
your feet,” is typical.. Such a line may be handed out to 
Mrs. Gotrocks when the “foot specialist” in Blank and 
Co.’s shoe store uses the X-ray machine to show her why 
one narrow-toed, round-soled, flimsy pump, with a two 
and a half to three inch French heel is “much more ap- 
propriate” for her 185 pounds of plumpness than any of 
the others she has inspected. The salesman assures her 






that her “high instep and narrow heel need just ths 
type,” regardless of her knock-knees, inward leg rotation 
and pronating ankles. 

Even in teaching institutions some physical dir 
are taken in by the cleverness of advertising and Public 
ity experts of the shoe and arch support manufacturer, 
Their free picture-posters, charts, and booklets ma, 
such a fine showing on the walls of the corrective 
nasium or director’s office or examining room, and ate 
“such an aid in visual education,” that many make yy 
of this material. Thus, they often become party to the 
commercial exploitation of questionable merchandise 

As in all other lines of merchandising, the ideas ang 
advice of some qualified orthopaedic surgeon may have 
been obtained in the initial development of some shoe y 
foot appliance. But the subsequent lengths to which, 
manufacturer’s advertising department may go is ang. 
agous to the spread of a small amount of oil on the gy. 
face of a body of water. 

Honest-minded directors who wish to do truly scientife 
work should check all such material for accuracy before 
using or quoting from it. Recognizing, however, tha 
they may be confused by apparent differences of opinion 
among accredited anatomical and surgical authorities 
they should in developing a preventive corrective pro. 
gram, pursue a safe middle course and base their proved. 
ures upon sound observations and deductions obtained 
from acceptable sources. Nothing should be used indis. 
criminately, but should be checked, thought about sanely, 
and applied with care. 


ta following factors should be taken into consideration 
before giving advice to or assigning any student to 
special work for foot faults: 

1. Body type: Lithe, with ligamentous laxity, muscular 
insufficiency and fatigue posture, or stout, with postural 
faults, due to over-weight in relation to height and age. 

2. Postural faults: Short leg, tilted pelvis, body list, 
faulty leg alignment, etc. 

3. Constitutional evidences predisposing to poor me 
tabolism, chronic fatigue (both mental and physical), and 
low resistance to infectious diseases. 

4. Work load (school, home and social): In relation to 
hours of rest, postural stresses, muscular tone, etc. 

5. Activities (athletic, gymnastic, recreational): Wil 
they impede or reinforce your corrective recommenda 
tions? Could they be modified to help rather than hin- 
der it? 

6. Footwear: Type of shoes worn (every day, evening, 
gymnasium, track, and golf.) Corrected or not. (Note: 
“sneakers,” if worn by persons with weak, relaxed 
feet will, in a few hours, neutralize all the good a cor 
rective shoe can do in a day.) 

7. Gait: Toe out or in; straight foot; wide or narrow 
tread; one-sided or asymmetrical. Note definite limp 
inequality of weight bearing and check footwear. 


Y OU should see that your ideas, as well as your feet 
and those of your students, are rationally balanced. 
It is not necessary for you to go into lengthy arguments 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Shakamak State 
Park, near Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


Leadership in State Parks 


By 


GARRETT G. EPPLEY 


Recreational Planner, National Park Service 
Region Two, Omaha, Nebraska 


LTHOUGH man is living in an 
A age when his nerves are 
heavily taxed by an artificial 
environment, it is fortunate for him 
that the mechanized progress of 
science, technology, and invention, 
which has created this factitious 
state, also has provided the instru- 
mentalities by which he may make 
his escape. 

Man has always had an inner urge 
to commune with nature and now, 
with sufficient leisure and easy and 
rapid transportation, it is possible for 
great numbers to do so. The masses 
burst forth from our American urban 
centers on week ends, holidays, vaca- 
tion periods, and in the early evening 
after the day’s work has been com- 
pleted. 

It is in a natural area that one can 
meditate and find relaxation and 
peace. In it beauty can be viewed in 
its majestic splendor. The mysteries 
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of forest and stream and the habits 
of wildlife can be explored. It is here 
that man can find invigoration by a 
dip in the water or a hike in the 
wood. It is here that nature, unmo- 
lested, is at its best. Man needs these 
recreations. 

Governmental agencies are at- 
tempting to supply man’s need for the 
great outdoors. Since the establish- 
ment of Yellowstone National Park 
in 1872, the National Park Service 
has acquired jurisdiction over approx- 
imately 21 million acres of land. 
More than 150 million acres have 
been set aside for National Forests 
and eight million for state forests. 
There are 819 state parks containing 
almost two million acres and a much 
larger number of county, metropoli- 
tan, and municipal parks. The 
amount of land set aside for outdoor 
recreation, in my opinion, is only a 
portion of the total acreage that will 


be acquired by 1975, the approxi- 
mate date at which the population of 
the United States is expected to reach 
its peak. There is room for expansion. 
It is estimated that we have availa- 
ble for recreation 361 million acres, 
or approximately one-fifth of our 
land. This amount is over and above 
that needed for agriculture, timber 
production, and urban development.* 
When man has changed all else our 
natural areas will be our most price- 
less possessions. 

Man has acquired urban habits and 
interests which cannot readily be ad- 
justed to a natural environment. After 
an appetizing picnic dinner and a lit- 
tle conversation in a state park or 
forest, he soon becomes restless and 
requests opportunities to participate 
in activities made possible by arti- 
ficial facilities. Last May, during a 
visit to one of our most scenic mid- 
western state parks, a blaring porta- 
ble radio attracted my attention to a 
group of young people starting out 
on an early morning hike along one 
of the nature trails. It was their as- 

*“Summary on Findings”, Preliminary 


National Recreation Report 1939, National 
Park Service. 











surance of a good time. 
Park and conservation 
authorities are realizing 
that an educational and 
recreational leadership 
program is necesary if na- 
tural areas are to render 
their greatest service to 
the public. Such a pro- 
gram is also necessary if 
these areas are to be pre- 
served from unintentional 


destruction. 
The educational and 
recreational programs 


cannot be confined to the 
areas used or to one or 
two agencies. It is the 
concern of all who are in- 
terested in the conserva- 
tion of our natural re- 
sources and in the 
conservation of the hu- 
man race. 

The National Park 
Service has had an ex- 
panding interpretive pro- 
gram for almost twenty 
years. Its value is un- 
questioned. Although, for 
a number of years, natu- 
ralists have been em- 
ployed in the Indiana 
state park system and at 
Bear Mountain, New York, interpre- 
tive programs may be considered 
relatively new as a state park func- 
tion. 

Through the assistance of the Na- 
tional Park Service and the coopera- 
tion of state and local agencies and 
other Federal agencies, some notable 
headway has been achieved recently 
in the development of park leader- 
ship programs in several mid-western 
states. 

The type of programs initiated has 
done much to change the conception 
of the conservation authorities toward 
the place of leadership in the. state 
park program. To them leadership 
signified recreation and recreation im- 
plied ball diamonds, tennis courts, 
playgrounds, and dance halls. They 
considered such facilities exotic to 
natural areas. Conservation authori- 
ties should not be blamed for this 
conception, for, have they not ob- 
served “so-called recreation leaders” 
come to a natural area and appar- 
ently find very little of recreational 
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Winter sports are being featured throughout northern states. This 
scene shows the Indiana State Park at Angola. 


interest in the area itself? However, 
recreational headers are realizing that 
they have been laggard in their re- 
sponse to outdoor recreation interests. 
Last October the Society of Recrea- 
tion Workers adopted, as its major 
objective for 1939-40, the promotion 
of nature recreation. The committee 
is headed by Mr. V. K. Brown, Direc- 
tor of Recreation for the Chicago 
Park District, Past President of the 
Society and President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives. It 
is hoped that through this committee 
the recreation and conservation lead- 
ers will be brought together for the 
promotion of a common interest. 

It should be noted that in all Mid- 
west states, where leadership has 
been employed by state park and 
conservation departments, that the 
programs initiated are being well re- 
ceived by the public, newspapers, 
park, and conservation authorities. 
The total of such personnel employed 
in each state during the past season 
was an increase over that of any 


previous season. This Was 
true even in states where 
the 1939 budget was less 
than that of 1938. 

In the recently igi. 
tiated programs, state 
park authorities and aq. 
visory committees haye 
insisted that only person. 
nel well-grounded in nat. 
ural history and having 
an interest in recreational 
activities be employed, 4 
strong personality is cop. 
sidered of utmost impor. 
tance. Most of the leaders, 
called naturalists, are be. 
ing employed on a half. 
time basis. The remainder 
of their time is devoted to 
research, in the park area, 
for which university credit 
is granted. By such an 
arrangement the naty- 
ralist becomes acquainted 
with his area. The college 
or university personnel js 
interested in his research 
and becomes interested in 
his program. The natural- 
ist, the university, the 
local park personnel, the 
community, and the state 


Cameras, as well as portable radios, are taking 
their place along with the familiar binoculars 
as popular adjuncts to hiking and nature study. 
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k department alike are all benefited _thereby. 

The naturalist regards himself as the community leader 
in the field of nature. He contacts recreational, con- 
servation, educational, and civic groups and leaders. Be- 
cause of his contacts the entire community becomes 
park- and nature-minded. Hiking and nature clubs are 
organized. The park is used for recreational explora- 
tions. Within the park boundaries, the naturalist 
schedules regular nature tours, also others on request. 
These may be in the form of a bird hike coupled with an 
outdoor breakfast, an afternoon general hike, or a star 
study. One or two self-guiding nature trails are con- 


structed in the park. Labels placed on the trail are varied 
and changed frequently. Bulletin boards acquaint the 
park visitor with the park services and policies. Nature 





The Trailside Museum, McCormick’s Creek State Park, 
Spencer, Indiana. 


exhibits and trailside museums draw large crowds. Camp- 
fire sessions, group singing, historical or Indian pageants 
are enjoyed by both participants and spectators. The 
picnic becomes an occasion when the family can enjoy an 
outing together. A horseback or bicycle ride with friends 
or a swim in the lake are pleasures enjoyed by thousands 
of park visitors. The park leader does not direct all the 
many activities in the area, but it is his responsibility, in 
cooperation with the local park superintendent or cus- 
todian, to make certain that the park visitor has oppor- 
tunities for the wholesome enjoyment of the park area 
and its facilities. 

In Iowa, during the past season, 582 nature tours drew 
an attendance of 11,455 in nine state parks. Nature ex- 
hibits in seven parks attracted 18,316 persons. Special 
programs were attended by 5,256 and approximately 
30,000 people made use of the self-guiding nature trails. 
Five hundred nineteen contacts were made with indi- 
viduals and organizations outside the park area. Among 
the contacts were twenty newspaper editors; nine col- 
leges and universities; and organizations such as Scouts, 
Farm Bureaus, 4-H Clubs, city recreation departments, 
county conservation associations, Isaac Walton Leagues; 
Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions Clubs; Chambers of Com- 
merce aid commercial clubs; church groups; bird, garden 
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and hiking Clubs; Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., CCC Camps, 
and women’s organizations. The program received 327 
reported news articles and a number of radio announce- 
ments. A total of 11,870 “Nature Notes” pamphlets were 
distributed in the park areas. Of this number, less than 
one per cent was discarded in the parks. 

Advisory committees and nature clubs have assisted 
the park naturalists in their programs. The Extension 
Service of Iowa State College published approximately 
12,000 “Nature Notes” bulletins and the Public Recrea- 
tion Department of Sioux City published approximately 
1,000 nature tour announcements. The “Nature Notes” 
were prepared by the park naturalists. Some of the natu- 
ralists wrote weekly nature columns for local newspapers. 
The recreation division of the State W.P.A. has been most 
cooperative in the park program. It has provided person- 
nel, publications, and labels for trails. A pre-service 
training conference was held for park leaders during the 
first week in June at Iowa State College. The National 
Park Service and the recreation division of the State 
W.P.A. cooperated with the State College and State Con- 
servation Department in planning and conducting the 
course. Twelve college professors assisted by providing 
scientific lectures and assuming responsibility for the 
various sessions. 

The Iowa program was initiated during the latter part 
of 1937 through demonstrations by the National Park 
Service assisted by the State W.P.A. Recreation division. 
During the early part of 1938, state-wide meetings were 
held at the suggestions of the National Park Service and 
with the whole-hearted approval of the State Conserva- 





Indian pageantry in McGregor State Park, McGregor, lowa. 


tion Department. The meetings were called by Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and former President of the N.E.A. Persons 
who attended represented various state agencies, colleges, 
universities, conservation, recreational and youth agencies, 
the Forest Service, Biological Survey, Soil Service, and 
National Park Service. A State advisory committee was 
elected with Paul C. Taff, Assistant Director of Extension 
Service, Iowa State College, as chairman. The commit- 
tee and the various agencies and individuals throughout 
the state have cooperated with the State Conservation 
(Continued on page 198) 
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Music in the Gymnasium: 


By 


NORMAN LLOYD 


New York University, Department of Physical Education and Health; 
Bennington School of the Dance 


music for dance in a general sense. The present article 

deals with specific problems in the relationship be- 
tween music and the modern dance.* 

Naturally this paper will not be all-inclusive; it will 
try to touch on the problems likely to be most common 
in the dance classes of our high schools and colleges. In 
looking at any dance movement, the accompanist is 
conscious of four things—the quality, the rhythmic prob- 
lem, the difficulty of the movement for the class, and the 
dramatic or non-dramatic idea involved. It is this order 
which will be used in this paper. 


I" A previous article an attempt was made to discuss 


Sustained Movement 


Sustained music is analogous to music played in a 
legato fashion, and for most movements of this type it is 
wise to have the music mirror this smoothness. In sus- 
tained movement there is danger of the dancer losing the 
phrase or beat because of the continuous quality of the 
movement. This means that the music must always show 
the dancer her place in the phrase of movement. This 
can best be done by a melodic pattern distinctive enough 
to be a reminder to the dancer (see example 1). 


a) 





Rhythmically the music for sustained movement should 
be simple, but not the plodding simplicity of a note fo, 
every beat. In fact, here is a chance for the musician to 
use rhythmic and harmonic variety. 

Care must be taken against having the music too colo. 
ful. Decorative music makes for decorative movement 
and if the technical problem, alone, is being emphasized 
the music should not evoke any emotional response in the 
dancer. There are times when a dramatic element may 
enter; a slow powerful movement might be accompanied 
by music in the style of the Pavane—the stately proces. 
sional court dance. Or at the other extreme there are 
many sustained movement phrases which would be 
materially helped by music of a simple “blues” style. 

Swinging Movement 

Since a swinging movement is characterized by a short 
impetus plus a long arc in the follow-through, it is neces- 
sary for the music itself to have a feeling of impetus, 
This impetus can be accomplished both rhythmically and 
melodically. For instance, a plain pendulum swing could 
be accompanied in several different ways. Example 2a 
shows the use of 6/8 meter which gives a feeling of 


b) 


y 


~~ 


Example 1 


In Example la there is a distinct change of tonality 
and melodic direction to show the beginning of a new 
measure. At 1b the bass changes every four counts. 
Note the even beats in the bass and pattern in the right 
hand. 


(Note: Mr. Lloyd continues his discussion on “Music in the 
Gymnasium” in the article below. The first article appeared in 
January. He has generously offered to answer in his third article 
questions which have been provoked or left unsolved by the first 
two. Will you address such questions direct to him at 132 West 
Fourth Street, New York City, by March 29. In this way he can 
act as your consultant and prepare his answers for the May issue, 
so that you may try to put theory into practice for a month before 
schools are out in June!—Margaret Jewell, Dance Editor.) 


*In isolating these problems I shall use an abbreviated version of 
Martha’ Hill’s analysis of movement. 
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roundness. The rhythm in the right hand suggests the 
impetus and the melodic line indicates the “down” and 
“up.” Example 2b shows the use of duple meter and a 
rhythmic pattern which helps swing the body up against 
gravity. 

A pianist can have the same kinesthetic feeling at the 
keyboard as the dancer doing the movement. If this feel- 
ing is allowed expression in tone, the accompanist will be 
better able to guide the class. It is more important to 
have this feeling come through the music than to have a 
perfect chord progression—which progression can be 
learned. If dance instructors worried less about “wrong” 
notes or strange harmonies and listened for the move- 
ment feeling of the music, a more encouraging situation 
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Example 2 


would be at hand for the accompanist. ; As a matter of 
fact there is no such thing as a wrong note in dance 
accompanying unless it is that note which would hinder 
the movement. 

Swinging movement is the kind least capable of con- 
veying a dramatic idea and the same should be true of 
the accompaniment. A heavy swing might have a sombre 
accompaniment and a fast leg swing be quite gay—but 
this more or less exhausts the dramatic possibilities in- 
herent in swings. 


Percussive Movement 


Percussive movement, which depends upon sharpness 
of attack, needs sharpness of attack in the music. The 
piano is eminently suited for this because it is itself a 
percussive instrument, but it needs a piano technique 
which will bring out this quality. The pianist must have 
the same feeling of tension in his body and fingers as the 
dancer; which means that a piano technique good for 
playing a Chopin nocturne would be of little use in help- 
ing a dance class feel the quality of a percussive move- 
ment. Dance students often hear a quality they are 
unable to see and this is especially true of percussive 
movement. If the music is attacked with a strong staccato 
touch the dancer will respond likewise in movement; if 
the music is sweet and syrupy, the movement will have a 
tendency to wilt. 

Percussive movement is usually quite simple rhythmi- 
cally and will be either a series of consecutive accents or 
alternating accented and non-accented beats. The music 
can define these accents in several ways, first, by using an 
upbeat preparatory to the accent. This short upbeat has 
the power of making the following note seem more ac- 


centuated than just a loud chord on the accented beat. 
Confirmation of this may be seen in many Chopin ma- 
zurkas; in order to make the second beat important the 
composer has a rhythmic pattern of a dotted eighth and a 
sixteenth note on the first beat which makes the second 
beat unnaturally stronger. Sharpness of attack, to mirror 
the movement quality in the music, may also be helped 
by the use of the pedal. If the pedal is depressed on the 
upbeat and released with the accent, the resulting sharp- 
ness of tone helps the dancer “explode.” Not releasing 
the pedal suggests a pushing or pulling movement which 
is more sustained than percussive. 

Another way which has worked effectively is to si- 
lence in the music the beat which is strongest in the 
dance. For instance a two-beat pendulum swing with a 
percussive beat added on the third count might be played 
as in Example 3. ; 

In playing this measure, the pedal is lifted on the third 
beat and seems to shear off the music. The dancer, with 
no musical accent to help, works harder and hits harder 
to fill up the silence with movement. 

Since the chords in Example 3 are a bit unusual this 
might be a good time to talk of dissonance in music. 
Many people, including musicians, use the word disso- 
nance to mean any disagreeable sound. The fact is, that 
without dissonance we would have no such thing as har- 
mony, because harmony in music means a progression of 
chords which have a feeling of activity or repose. The 
activity chords are dissonant chords and these seem to fit 
the needs of dance movement better than the more rest- 
ful, conventionally pleasant chords. This is especially true 


(Continued on page 193) 
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Orientation in Physical Education 


HUBERT J. McCORMICK 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Chico State College 


their attention upon orientation or introductory courses 

in physical education. They have realized that the 
activity program is far more significant in educative ex- 
periences if it is supplemented with instruction in rela- 
tion to its background, purposes, and values. 

Upon first thought it may not seem desirable to take 
time from a well functioning activity program and to 
conduct classroom periods in physical education, in fact, 
many arguments have been expressed against this pro- 
cedure. In general, they are as follows: it has not been 
done in the past; it has been thought that devoting the 
whole time to activities is more in keeping with the inter- 
est of students; suitable subject matter for such a course 
is not available; teachers assigned to the freshman activ- 
ity program are not sufficiently well trained to teach an 
orientation course. 

Further thought and investigation, however, reveal 
that these objections are not entirely valid. What we 
have failed to do in the past does not constitute a valid 
criterion by which to judge present practice. Interests 
of the students, moreover, suggest the need for knowledge 
of the background, purposes, and values underlying the 
activity program. Is it not educationally sound to ac- 
quaint students with the objectives of physical educa- 
tion together with the background from which these ob- 
jectives are derived? “Skull practice,” as used for inter- 
collegiate athletic squads, has set a precedent favoring in- 
struction as a supplement to the activity itself. There is 
a wealth of subject matter that may be used profitably 
for orientation courses in physical education. Several 
texts on introductions to physical education have been 
published. The foundations of physical education are 
available in the leading texts of principles and adminis- 
tration of health and physical education. Much material 
of rich historical and developmental significance regard- 
ing sports is to be found in the current issues of pro- 
fessional periodicals in the field. The use of motion pic- 
tures is becoming increasingly popular.’ Teacher train- 
ing in physical education no longer deals merely with the 
mastery of skills. Administrators will find many teach- 
ers capable of teaching such a course. It may be found 
desirable to rotate present staff members in the orienta- 
tion assignments provided there is a coordinator. 


l" RECENT years, physical educators have focused 


Determining Student Interests—A beginning was 
made with this type of service at Chico State College, 
California, several years ago. Sufficient indoor facilities 
were not available to accommodate the freshman required 


1 See descriptive references at the end of this article. 
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program on rainy days. The idea was conceived of fy} 
filling the freshman requirement by means of lecture, 
discussion periods, and a classroom was obtained for the 
purpose. Student interest in the lecture-discussion periods 
exceeded all the expectations of the staff. 

Students were vitally interested in such informatio, 
as: the rich, historical background of sports, including 
the Olympic Games; training rules; the psychological 
basis of learning in physical education; health practices. 
intramural and interschool athletics; the place of athletics 
in an educational program; and various other areas, 

Organization of Freshman Classes ——Up to this time 
physical education was required of all freshman men for 
two semesters of sixteen weeks each. Credit consisted of 
one-half unit per semester. The sections were organized 
to include approximately fifty men. Members of fresh. 
man teams were excused for the duration of their sport 
only. Classes met three days per week, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Under the new plan of reorganization there were several 
changes. The Wednesday periods each week were 
devoted to orientation. Members of freshman teams were 
excused from activity for the duration of their sport as 
before, but they were required to attend all orientation 
sections. In addition, freshman athletes took examina- 
tions in skills and orientation. In this way the activity 
and orientation programs reached every freshman 
student. 

Content of the Orientation Sections.—The content of 
the orientation sections is listed below in units. It is 
recognized that the units will change as different 
emphases are placed upon them in different teaching 
situations. 


Unit I. DEPARTMENTAL POLICIES—RULES AND REGULATIONS 

A. Equipment. 

1. The policy of furnishing all equipment to students. 

2. Why fees are necessary for the purchase of equipment. 

3. Cost of equipment and student responsibility and pro- 
cedure in the event of loss. 

4. The purposes and uses of gymnasium clothing. 

5. How and when to obtain clean gymnasium clothing and 
towels. 

6. How the locks, locker, and basket systems operate. 

B. Facilities. 

1. A list of the facilities available to students. 

2. Rules and regulations related to their uses.; 

3. How the facilities affect the schedule and program of 
activities. 

4. Procedures encouraging the maximum use of facilities. 

C. Class Organization. 

1. How attendance is kept. 
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2, Why a shower is a part of the attendance requirement. 
3, Procedure for obtaining excuses. 

4, How to make up excused absences. 

5. How absences affect the grade. 

6. Why attendance is required if the student is able to 


attend other classes. | 
7. How the program is adapted to convalescents and in- 


jured students. : 
gs. How the program 1s adapted to permanently restricted 


students. ; 

9, The length of the activity period: (a) Time alloted for 
changing clothes and for the shower. (6) No necessity for 
being late to classes following the physical education period. 

D. Grading in Physical Education. 

1, Relationship of grading to: (a) attendance, (b) knowl- 
edge tests, (c) skill tests, (d) attitude ratings, (¢€) observance 
of rules and regulations. 

E. Sanitation and Safety. 

1. The necessity for safety and sanitary regulations. 

2. Responsibility rests with the student. 

3. Regulations covering: (a) showers, (6) toilets, (c) 
swimming pool, (d) expectorating, (e) exchange of gym- 
nasium suits, (f) prevention and care of athlete’s foot, (g) 
other common skin diseases. 

4. The need of safety provisions and procedures in the 
activity program. 

5. What to do in the event of injury. 

6. The legal status of the school in relation to injury of 
students while participating in physical education. 

7. Sources where first-aid knowledge may be obtained. 


Unit II. THe HEALTH EXAMINATION 


A. Purpose of the Health Examination. 

1. For the students’ protection. 

2. For classification purposes: (a) temporary classification, 
(b) permanent classification, (c) restricted classification, (d) 
corrective classification. 

3. The purpose and procedure of the re-examination fol- 
lowing illness or injury before students are readmitted to 
class. 

4. The examination as a part of health instruction. 

B. Qualifications of the Examiners. 

1. Legal provisions which permit first aid by non-medical 
persons but diagnosis and treatment must be given by a mem- 
ber of the medical profession. 

C. Health Services Available to Students. 

1. The office of the school physician and its relationship 
to the physical education program. 


Unit III. Tue Puysicat Skits EXAMINATIONS 

A. Purpose of the Examinations. 

1. For classification. 

2. To indicate areas of student need. 

3. Organization of students into competitive groups for 
the purpose of motivating the examinations. 

4. The value of examination results for departmental re- 
search and eventual betterment of the program. 


Unit IV. Toe PuiLosopHy oF THE PHysicaAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT—THE PLACE OF PHySICAL EDUCATION 
IN AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

A. What Physical Education Is. 

B. Objectives of Physical Education. 

1. Immediate objectives. 

2. Remote objectives. 

C. Relationship of Health to Physical Education. 

D. The Historical Background of Physical Education. 
1. How physical education came to America. 
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2. Organizations promoting athletics and physical 
education. 

3. Systems of physical education—why they have not 
survived. 

4. What physical education is in America today. 

E. Principles of Physical Education. 

1. What a principle is. 

2. The necessity for principles in education and in physical 
education. 

3. Examples of principles based upon: (@) anatomy, (0) 
physiology, (c) psychology, (d) sociology. 

4. Examples of practices based upon faulty principles. 

5. Examples of quackery “in health and physical education. 

6. Why the physical education activity programs for men 
and women have different emphases. 

F. Place of Group Activity in the Program of Physical 
Education. 

1. The social values of being one of a group in highly com- 
petitive situations. 

2. Group games skills and appreciations form a_back- 
ground upon which to base choices for the elective and rec- 
reation programs. 

G. Place of Individual Activities in the Program. 

1. To learn skills in activities that will carry over to 
future leisure-time pursuits. 

2. The activities that best meet this need. 

3. Why instruction is desirable in the learning of skills. 


Unit V. ORGANIZATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THIs INSTITUTION 

A. The Required Service Course, Including Orientation. 

B. The Elective Courses. 

C. Intramural Activities. 

D. Intercollegiate Athletics. 

1. Freshman teams. 

2. Conference membership of the school. 

(a) Other members of the conference. 

(b) Eligibility according to conference and school reg- 
ulations. 

(c) Rules and regulations of the conference. 

(d) Conference meetings—why, where, and when held. 

(e) Faculty control of athletics. 

3. Athletic awards: (a) freshman numerals, (b) varsity 
letters and sweaters, (c) all-star sweaters, (d) how awards 
are obtained, (e) the Block Letter Society. 

4. The relation of the athlete to the school. 

5. Athletics sponsored and made financially possible by the 
associated students. 

6. How to come out for a squad. 

E. Teacher Training in Physical Education. 

Unir VI. THe Otympic GAMES 

A. Origin, Development, and History of the Olympic 
Games. The Olympic Ideal. 

B. The International Committee. 

C. The Organization in America. 

D. Activities Included in Olympic Competition. 

E. The Question of Meters versus Yards. 

F. Interesting Highlights of the Olympic Games. 


Unit VII. How EAcu Activity Is PRESENTED TO THE 
Crass BEFORE PARTICIPATION? 
(Continued on page 197) 


2 Each activity is presented to the class in the orientation sections 
before any instruction is given in skills. In this way the activity is 
first presented as a whole, with its background and its place in the 
program. The schedule calls for five distinct activities each semester. 
Demonstrations, illustrations, and motion pictures are used to give an 
appreciation of additional activities. Other staff members, specialists, 
and varsity athletes are called upon for demonstrations. 
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EAR after year, certain business 
Our firms contract for exhibit booths at 
Convention the National and District Association 
Exhibitors Conventions. These exhibits have be- 


come an important part of the life of 
the convention itself. True, there are wares to be shown 
and displayed; but at the same time the booths have 
become an agreeable social meeting place, where pleas- 
antries are exchanged between the distributor and the 
prospective buyer, and where delegates become ac- 
quainted. 

The commercial exhibitors, particularly those who have 
been connected with our Association for many years, are 
a fixture in our Convention program, and to their attend- 
ance is largely due the Convention’s financial success. 
The income from the Convention comes from the registra- 
tion fees and the commercial exhibits. Any profits from 
any District Convention go entirely to support the work 
of the District throughout the year; and any profits from 
the National Convention are shared jointly by the Na- 
tional Association and the District with which it is jointly 
held. The contribution of the exhibitors to our Associa- 
tion and its several District organizations is thus made 
apparent. 

With the annual conventions now approaching, the 
delegate should understand this part that the exhibits 
play in the success of the convention itself. Moreover, 
their attractive displays add interest and color to the con- 
vention. One can see the latest in books, supplies, and 
equipment that pertain to the successful conduct of pro- 
grams in health, physical education, and recreation. One 
can meet first hand the person (or his representative) 
from whom he buys. 

For better understanding it should be pointed out that 
the exhibits at the conventions are classified into two 
groups: commercial and educational. The first pay an 
exhibit fee for the booth space they engage; the second 
do not. ‘There is considerable expense in assembling the 
educational exhibits, which are staged so that the delegate 
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may gain many ideas for bulletin board materia) 
visual aids for programs. It must be remembered my 
this expense, which is incurred for the delegate’s 
could not be defrayed if it were not for the inco 
comes in from the commercial exhibits. 

The Association has always recognized its indebtednes, 
to its exhibitor friends and so is interested in having the 
exhibitors feel satisfied that their expense of rentip , 
booth and traveling to a convention has been worth While 
In some convention halls it is easier to display the exhibit 
booths more favorably than in others. In all Cases, hoy. 
ever, it is urged that the planning committees anq con. 
vention-goers make every effort to cooperate with the 
exhibitors. It appears that this effort is being made by 
the District conventions whose programs are listed in 
this issue of the JouRNAL. In some cases, special time 
for visiting exhibits are included in the convention pro- 
gram. This is often difficult, with programs already 
crowded and sections asking for more time; but if DOssi- 
ble such an arrangement should be made. 

In concluding, a request is made to all of you who are 
soon to attend one of the coming conventions, to plan a 
visit to the commercial booths. You will find the trip oj 
inspection an interesting and valuable one; and you wil 
also be helping the Association (whether District or Na. 
tional) to enhance the goodwill policy that it enjoys with 
its business friends. 


benefit 
me that 


EXT month, in April, will begin a 


Cancer vigorous educational campaign to 
Control reduce the ravages of cancer, a disease 
Month which has become second only to heart 


disease in its toll. By Special Act of 
Congress, April has been designated as Cancer Control 
Month. 

The enlistment of all health educators is sought in this 
cause, particularly since the emphasis is preventive. It 
is pointed out that cancer in its early stages is one of the 
most curable of diseases. While the later diagnosis in- 
volves the services of a highly specialized pathologist, the 
early symptoms are easily recognizable, in many cases, 
even by the layman. 

The emphasis therefore in this campaign is on educa- 
tion, and the momentum behind it comes from an organ- 
ized group of women. This organization, called the 
Women’s Field Army of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, was organized four years ago and now 
has divisions in practically every state and information 
centers in more than half the counties of the country. It 
is this group, working under the direction of physicians 
and other experts, that will lead the special drive next 
month against this insidious disease. 

The Field Army suggests three measures each indi- 
vidual can adopt and thereby contribute his or her share 
to this aggressive campaign for cancer control: 


1. Have a comprehensive physical examination once a year, 
however well one feels. Women over thirty-five years of age 
should have what the American Society calls the B.P. Exami- 
nation, covering the breast and pelvic areas, semi-annually. 

2. Memorize the cancer danger signals, early and usually 
painless symptoms that may mean the disease is present and 
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always mean a visit to a physician. They are: any 
nt lump or thickening, particularly in the breast; any 
‘regular bleeding or discharge from any body opening; any 
int 1 and unexplained indigestion; any sore that does not 
oe normally, especially about the tongue, mouth or lips; any 
sudden change in the form or rate of growth of a mole or 
“7 Enlist in the Women’s Field Army in April, sei aside by 
special Act of Congress as Cancer Control Month, and so help 
the Army carry on its work of education to save lives. 


should 
persiste 


Education, save, enlist, are stressed as the imperatives 
of the war against this disease. These will have been 
accomplished by each individual who carries out the three 
measures that have been listed. According to Dr. Clarence 
C. Little, Managing Director of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, there is One more word to be em- 
phasized That word is early! Early is the watchword 


in cancer control. 


N reviewing the history of the program 


Social and today commonly known as physical 
Cultural education, one is impressed by the fact 
Emphases that from its beginning it has been in 


process of constant change. This ap- 
plies to all phases of the program—objectives, activities, 
pedagogy, organization, and even the title itself. To illus- 
trate the point, it may be pointed out that during the 
twenty-five hundred years the program has been in 
existence, it has been called gymnastics, physical culture, 
physical training, physical education, physical welfare, 
health and physical education, physical and health educa- 
tion, health education, organized play, and sports edu- 
cation. 

It is not the purpose of this brief note to review the 
many changes that have occurred in the program; rather 
it is to call attention to two that are of fundamental 
significance. The first of these has been in process of 
development for the past two or three decades; the second 
is just now beginning to make its appearance. Specifically, 
I am referring, in the first instance, to the tendency to 
broaden our interpretation of the program to include 
social outcomes and objectives, and, in the second in- 
stance, the tendency to broaden our interpretation still 
further so that it will include the important mental out- 
comes and objectives. 

The trends noted above are evidenced by the following 
facts. The program from its beginning in ancient Greece 
until the World War period was devoted principally, if 
not exclusively, to the development of so-called physical 
outcomes and objectives. Reference to the literature of 
this period amply supports this statement. The early 
Greek program was centered in developing body beauty, 
athletic ability, and physical abilities useful in warfare. 
The early German program emphasized strength, endur- 
ance, and agility. The early Swedish program emphasized 
posture, suppleness, physical condition, and the correction 
of physical defects. The early American program was 
centered in developing a combination of many qualities— 
posture, agility, strength, condition, health, body vigor, 
endurance, and flexibility. Certain other qualities, such as 
character, mental alertness, and discipline, were occasion- 
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ally mentioned by the leaders and writers of the programs 
referred to, but these qualities were obviously considered 
to be of secondary importance. 

In reviewing the literature that has appeared since the 
World War, however, we find that there has been a 
steadily increasing reference to character, citizenship, 
sportsmanship, leisure, loyalty, cooperation, and similar 
qualities—qualities that are fundamentally social in na- 
ture. It cannot be said that the physical outcomes 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph were abandoned 
during this period; rather the tendency was simply to 
give less consideration to these qualities. In general it 
may be said that throughout the period the shift in 
emphasis was constant with the result that today the 
social outcomes and considerations are held to be equally 
as significant and vital as the physical outcomes. 

During the past four or five years, however, a new 
trend has emerged which has promised to become in- 
creasingly pronounced in the immediate future. Anyone 
who has been reading the literature, noted the programs 
of professional meetings, and otherwise kept in touch with 
the movement during the last half-decade must be 
conscious of the growing interest in the cultural, esthetic, 
and artistic aspects of the program. Then, too, it may 
be noted that during this period there has been a steady 
rise of interest in the matter of engendering knowledges, 
understandings, and appreciations in contrast to the older 
practice of centering attention on skills and technics. 
Finally, it may be noted that this period has been marked 
by an increased demand for textbooks for general class 
use and the possibilities of using the library facilities as 
an adjunct to the program. All the above facts, plus 
others that might be listed, indicate that we have started 
to give serious consideration to the mental aspects of the 
program. There is reason to believe that this trend will 
continue, and in years immediately ahead we may expect 
a steadily rising emphasis on the mental aspects of the 
program. 

The point to be noted here is that the current move- 
ment to expand the program to include mental outcomes 
is not only good and desirable from the standpoint of 
increasing its value and significance, but promises to make 
the program more acceptable to both educational adminis- 
trators and the public at large. 

In expanding the program to include social objectives, 
it became more significant and worth while. This in turn 
resulted in securing increased recognition in educational 
circles. The change that has occurred here is very ap- 
parent to those whose experience spans the last quarter of 
a century. Among certain groups, however, particularly 
those which conceive of education in terms of culture, the 
program still presents certain shortcomings and weak- 
nesses. To these individuals it lacks mental content. By 
further expansion so as to include mental considerations, 
we not only add worth-while material but eliminate the 
last shred of criticism and objection. 

The Golden Age of “Physical Education” (or more 
appropriately, “Sports Education”) is just ahead. 
—By S. C. Staley, Director, School of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. 
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Dance for Men in the Schools 


By 





JOSE LIMON 


is not by any means new. It is trite, but nevertheless 

true, to say that the education of the young maie in 
primitive societies and early civilization consisted very 
largely of dancing. The modern world lost sight of this 
basic and most valuable aspect of education as the dance 
became decadent—a plaything—a pretty and amusing 
trifle. The regeneration of the dance brought forth old 
basic patterns and rhythms—movements remembered al- 
most instinctively and atavistically. Charles Weidman 
explored these—he had the idea that the male should and 
could move in patterns which were his solely, both physi- 
cally and psychologically. Thus his movement would 
regain its pristine balance and dignity and would become 
truly the complement of, and not an intrusion upon, that 
of the female. 

Weidman’s work with Doris Humphrey gave him am- 
ple opportunity for proving his thesis, for developing it, 
correcting it. The result might almost be reduced to sym- 
bolical terms—for the female, the curve, the legato; for 
the male, the straight line, the percussive. Throughout 
their association this has never been lost sight of, as 
when Humphrey uses men trained by Weidman in her 
compositions, or when Weidman uses her girls in his 
ballets. 

Slowly, then, it has been shown in the contemporary 
dance that men can dance in a way which is theirs, ex- 
actly as women dance in a way which belongs to them 
only. This very naturally and inevitably came to be 
recognized in certain progressive educational circles. Mr. 
Weidman was invited to teach his techniques and meth- 
ods to men at various universities and schools. This met 
with enthusiasm and success and led to expansion and 
elaboration of the idea by the various teachers who came 
in contact with it. 


T: begin with, this interest in dance training for men 


HE experiment at Colorado State College of Education 

two summers ago was of particular interest and may 
be said to illustrate the situation perfectly. This experi- 
ment was made possible through the interest and efforts 
of Miss Jean Cave, head of the Physical Education De- 
partment. I had the privilege of conducting this experi- 
ment. I was warned that the word “dance” was ana- 
thema to the men. Since the object was to interest these 
men in attending this course, it was obvious that some- 
thing had to be done to gain their confidence. I gave 
them a talk in which I explained that the idea was not to 
make dancers of them, but merely to show them certain 
methods and procedures by means of which dancers 
trained their bodies. Dancers knew certain things about 
the body as an instrument for motion which they, as 





athletes and teachers of physical education, would find 
interesting and valuable. Dancers and ahtletes were jp. 
terested in much the same things; namely, complete eff. 
ciency and ease of movement, absolute coordination, per- 
fection of timing and rhythm, perfect balance and cop. 
trol, etc., etc. I pointed out that the difference lay no 
in fundamentals, but in the degree in which these funda. 
mentals were applied. Dancers, dealing in the science of 
movement as an art, had of necessity to apply these prin. 
ciples with more exactitude. I explained further that, 
incidentally, the art of the dance had undergone certain 
changes, and that they would not be asked to deal with 
chiffon scarves or toe shoes; that, in fact, nothing would 
be asked of them which would humiliate them, or be ip 
any way incompatible with their proper dignity and pride 
as men. 

The first class was attended by a few brave souls—the 
rest stood about to see what they would see. We began 
with some perfectly harmless-looking side bends, back 
bends, knee bends—simple body mechanics for beginners, 
Slowly the young men by ones and twos joined in, until 
the class became quite respectable in size. By the middle 
of the class the two coaches, Messieurs Hancock and 
Clapp, had run out, put on their gym pants, and joined 
us. At the conclusion of the class these two gentlemen told 
me that they had no idea it was like this—that it was 
great stuff and that it ought to be given to every young 
man in high school and college. Miss Cave and I were 
greatly relieved. 

The classes continued. We were dealing with powerful 
men—athletes and teachers of athletics. Their enthusiasm 
and eagerness and endurance were good to see—they 
worked hard, and told me that, even in football, they had 
never had to work so hard. The one great drawback was 
the tough inflexibility of these strong bodies—stretching 
and limbering were hard and painful—and religiously 
performed daily. Strangely enough, for all the pain and 
discomfort, this aspect of the work was a favorite with 
the men and they asked for more and more methods of 
limbering the body, which I gladly gave them. We worked 
from the simplest beginnings in the Weidman technique 
—freeing the body of its impediments—slowly acquiring 
coordination and freedom of movement—walks, runs, 
leaps, falls. At the end of six weeks it was a pleasure 
to see them perform the various exercises. They seemed 
to enjoy the sense of freedom and power they were begin- 
ning to experience. They told me that all of them had 
included this method of training in their curriculum 
building programs—that here was something worthy of 
their best efforts. 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Getting Along with Others 


--A Teaching Unit for the Eleventh Grade- - 


made to give a general conception of the complete 
unit through a skeleton outline, and to select, from 
the lists of questions and activities suggested in each 
section. of the complete unit, a few representative ex- 


amples. 


’ THE following condensation, an attempt has been 


General Statement of Problem 


The adolescent is intensely desirous of friendships, 
popularity, and group approval. Yet the emotional in- 
stability, the vacillations and conflicts of this period often 
make it difficult for him to achieve the adjustments 
essential to successful relations with others. He is vitally 
interested in the following objectives: 

1. The achievement and maintenance of a pleasing 
personal appearance. 

2. An understanding of certain basic tendencies in the 
emotional “make-up” of human beings. 

3. The development of behavior conducive to success- 
ful relationships. 

4. The development of conversational ability. 


Teaching Procedure 


The functional value of subject matter of this type 
depends mainly upon the method of instruction. The 
lecture method should be avoided, for lack of student 
discussion and personal application will completely de- 
feat the purpose of the unit. The class can be conducted 
satisfactorily as an informal discussion group in which 
the instructor encourages general discussion but unob- 
trusively directs the discussion toward the desired con- 
clusions. The basic questions in each section have been 
formulated from actual problems and questions of high 
school students and can be used as assignments in various 
ways. The discussions of such questions provide logical 
opportunities for the development of the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying them without lessening class interest. 
The suggested procedure naturally takes more time than 
the lecture method but is justifiable in its stimulation of 
individual thinking, personal application, and in giving 
actual practice related to the subject matter. 

A minimum of thirty class hours is advisable unless 
the class has had a previous unit on personal appearance, 
in which case the subject can be reviewed briefly, thus 
shortening the length of time for the unit. 


Approach 
There are two methods used in the approach to the 
subject: a diagnostic test and a general discussion based 
on questions submitted by the students. 
A. A diagnostic test thoroughly covering the subject 
matter. Representative question: one way to be a good 
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By 
MARGARET L. LEONARD 


Director of Health Education 
J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, IIlinois 


conversationalist is: to talk about yourself; to talk to 
others about themselves; to tell a lot of funny stories. 

B. At the conclusion of the diagnostic test, an addi- 
tional approach to the unit is anonymous, written state- 
ments from the boys as to what they like and dislike 
about high school girls, and vice versa. If these state- 
ments are read by the instructor when pertinent to the 
different phases of the subject matter, they furnish ex- 
cellent firsthand material for class discussions. 


Problems for Discussion 


The following problems are typical of those most fre- 
quently raised by the students, and some methods of 
approach are given. 


I. How Can a Pleasing Personal Appearance Be Acquired 
and Maintained? 

A. Subject Matter for the Instructor. 

a) Basic principles (in each section of the unit, the scien- 
tific principles underlying the particular problem are listed). 

b) General outline. 

1. Importance of first impressions. 

2. The components of a pleasing personal appearance: (a) 
an appearance of health, (6) poise, (c) a facial expression 
indicative of cheerfulness. 

3. Habit formation and personal appearance. 

4. Desirability of individual analysis of appearance. 

B. Basic Questions for Discussion. 

1. How does your appearance affect your relations with 
others? 

2. What are the factors in a pleasing personal appearance? 

3. How does being well groomed contribute to poise? How 
can you form the habit of being well groomed? 

4. What types of clothes are the most suitable for high 
school girls? For boys? Must you be expensively dressed to 
be suitably dressed? 

5. What are some of the common foods which the average 
high school student should include in his daily diet? 

C. Activities. 

Before the discussion of appearance, have each student 
bring to class the picture of an individual whom he feels is 
illustrative of attractive personal appearance, and whose 
selection he can justify before the class. (This can be used 
as a basis for developing the subject. ) 

Have each student prepare a brief written or oral report 
from material he has found in books, magazines, or pamphlets 
related to that aspect of appearance in which he is most 


interested. 
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Near the end of the section on personal appearance, the 
students will begin ‘asset and liability” charts, including the 
setting-up of standards for each individual. Additions will be 
made to the charts as each aspect of the subject matter is 
developed. 

(Care should be taken to preface the making of the charts 
with adequate class discussion on the purpose and value of 
such a procedure, and if there is realization that the charts 
will be confidential the students will be sincerely interested. 
Such charts are an excellent basis for individual conferences 
and give the teacher opportunity to help to develop in the 
students the ability for constructive self-analysis without a 
feeling of inferiority or undue introspection.) 

II. How Do the Emotions Influence Behavior? 

A. General Outline (for the instructor). 

1. The basic emotions. 

2. The urge toward activity created by the emotions, 

. Fear and anger. 

4. The effects of fatigue and ill health on emotional 
balance. : 

5. Emotional maturity. 

B. Basic Questions for Discussion: 

1. Is it a good idea to remain inactive when emotionally 
aroused? Should you do anything you feel like doing? 

2. Why are you apt to have indigestion if you become 
very angry during a meal? 

3. If a girl is afraid of boys should she avoid them where 
possible? 

4. Why in an examination is it difficult for some students 
to do well in the first few minutes? If the first question in 
an examination is one you are not sure of, why might it be 
wise to start with one you know and come back to the first 
one later? 

5. Is self-confidence a desirable quality in a boy or girl? 
How can you develop a reasonable confidence in yourself? 

C. Activities. 

During the instruction in this section, each student will 
record any occasions when he was afraid or angry, what he 
did, and what he thinks he should have done. (Selections 
from these records presented by the instructor for class dis- 
cussion will summarize this aspect of the unit.) 

III. Whai Kinds of Behavior Help People to Get Along 
with Each Other Happily? 

A. General Outline (for the instructor). 

1. Consideration of the word “courtesy” in its broadest 
interpretation. 

2. Courtesy—the basis for successful relations with others: 
(a) increasing others’ confidence in themselves, (b) avoiding 
immature behavior irritating to others, (c) observing accepted 
social customs and rules of etiquette. 

B. Basic Questions for Discussion. 

1. What is the surest way to make people like you? Why 
are sincerity and kindness essential to the success of this 
method? 

2. Why are high school girls and boys sometimes impolite? 
Is it important for girls and boys to know and practice ac- 
cepted rules of etiquette? 

3. At school parties is it all right to dance with someone 
to whom you haven’t been introduced? 

4. How would you introduce the following: A girl and a 
boy? Your mother or father and friend your age? Your 
parents and a teacher? A friend and a group of people? 

5. Why isn’t a person who has temper tantrums grown-up? 

6. Is the girl who tries constantly to be the life of the 
party popular with boys or girls? 

7. How does the “good sport” act when he wins? When 
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he loses? In what ways can you be a “good sport” 
at dances, in the classroom? 

C. Activities. 

Have the students assume various roles and 
correct social procedure for such situations as introductions 
entering a public dining room, ordering a meal, getting into 
and out of an automobile, opening doors for others, ete. 

Have the students list examples of courtesy they haye 
observed at home, at school, at social functions, and on the 
street. 

IV. How Can a Person Learn to Be an Interesting Con. 
versationalist ? : 

A. General Outline (for the instructor). 

1. The importance of being a good conversationalist. 

2. Requisites for a good conversationalist: (a) sincere 
(b) selection of topics of conversation related to the interests 
of the other person, (c) ability to discuss a wide variety of 
topics, (d) avoidance of undesirable topics for conversation 
(e) avoidance of certain mannerisms and practices in conver. 
sation irritating to others, (f) a facial expression indicative 
of interest and attention, (g) a pleasant, well-modulateg 
voice, (%) good diction. 

3. The realization that practice increases skill. 

B. Basic Questions for Discussion. 

1. What is everyone most interested in talking about? 

2. If you had just been introduced to the following people, 
how might you start a conversation with each: A high school 
boy? Your friend’s mother? A girl your age from a different 
city? ; 

3. How can you be sure to have a wide variety of topics 
for conversation? 

4. In what ways does courtesy contribute to good conver- 
sation? 

5. Is telling someone about yourself a good way to interest 
him in you? 

6. Is the person who tells one funny story after another a 
good conversationalist? 

7. What topics of conversation do you hear discussed fre- 
quently which you feel should be avoided? 

C. Activities. 

Assign various roles and situations to the students in which 
they will converse with each other for class analysis and 
criticism. 

Each student will bring to class items from a daily paper 
which he thinks might be interesting topics of conversation 
for a boy, a girl, and an adult. 


Practice the 


The plan of occasionally bringing into the class special- 
ists, such as the school doctor, a psychologist, a stylist, 
etc., can be thoroughly successful if the speaker has 
cognizance of the type of students, of the previous class 
instruction, and has a personality and method of pre- 
sentation which will assure the students’ interest. 


Optional Activities for the Unit 
A list of activities is provided for those students who 
are particularly interested in the subject and wish to do 
additional reading and projects. Contributions of real 
value to the class will be made by such students. 


Evaluation of the Unit 
Although tests can be given which will indicate the 
students’ knowledge and understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of the unit, evaluation as to habits and 
(Continued on page 188) 
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' By 
VINCENT FARRELL 


Recreation Director 
West Side High School, Newark, N. J.; 
Instructor in Softball, Panzer College 


T IS an ill wind that doesn’t blow someone some good, 

so it was through the ill wind of the era known as 

“depression” that a by-product became America’s 
second most popular sport. The growth of softball in 
the nation has been astonishing. In the city of Newark 
alone the Recreation Department has over seven hundred 
teams competing. Agencies all over the country. are having 
their facilities taxed to capacity to meet the demands 
of the growing army of enthusiasts, who are using their 
leisure time in this healthful and inexpensive game. But 
if one is to receive the full benefits and enjoy to the fullest 
one of the most popular of our competitive sports, it is 
important that he know something of the history and 
development of that game. 


Origin of the Game 


The editors of the movie “Softoall” trace the starting 
date to April, 1901. They pictured a Chicago men’s class 
taking a formal wand drill. In a corner of the same gym 
another group was boxing. One of the boxers, in a play- 
ful fashion, threw a glove at one of his pals in the wand 
drill. The latter instinctively swung at the glove, knock- 
ing it back in the direction of the thrower. This act cap- 
tured the imagination of the others present, so with the 
help of the instructor in charge, an improvised diamond 
was set, sides were chosen and—voila—a new game. 

Still another group of enthusiasts who have delved into 
the historical side of softball say it was originated by a 
group of soldiers stationed in Panama during the building 
of the canal. The men craved relaxation. With only mea- 
ger knowledge of baseball rules they laid out a diamond. 
But there was the problem of balls and bats. Necessity 
is the mother of invention, so they stuffed old socks with 
rags and batted them around with pick-handles. Due 
to the softness of the make-believe balls, baselines were 
shortened and pitches were made underhand. When the 
soldiers returned north, the game was introduced to 
physical instructors, who tried it out in gym classes under 
the name of indoor baseball. 

Nevertheless, the record that seems to contain the 
most authentic material traces the activity back to 1887. 
The game was conceived by George W. Hancock at the 
hall of the Farragut Boat Club in Chicago. A rolled-up 
boxing glove served as a ball and a broom handle was em- 
ployed as a bat in the first game. Thus indoor baseball 
became one of the first team games to be played in a 
gymnasium. Hancock borrowed many of the rules from 
baseball. He used the soft ball and the shortened pitching 
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distance in order to crowd the game into a smal! space. 
The game became popular in other gyms in Chicago and 
soon spread out to other cities in the midwest. This indoor 
sport continued to grow and at the turn of the century 
was destined to climb to still greater heights. 

About thirty-three years ago, someone introduced in- 
door-outdoor baseball. Little did the scattered groups 
that first started to play indoor baseball out-of-doors 
realize that they were pioneers in a new form of recreation 
that would some day take its place among the nation’s 
major pastimes. Although the exact year that indoor 
baseball was first played out-of-doors is uncertain, it is 
believed that it started as a playground sport in 1906. 
With the exception of the period during the World War, 
when it became one of the favorite pastimes of the 
soldiers, the game attracted little attention, aside from 
being a playground and picnic sport, until the late 20’s, 
when it was played out in the open by a group of grown- 
ups from Minnesota. From there it spread to other parts 
of the country. In some states it was known as kitten 
ball, twilight ball, army ball, mush ,ball, diamond ball, 
recreation ball, and even “sissy ball” or “dainty drawers.” 
In some cities, as many as four or five different names 
prevailed. 

Softball as it is now played grew up merely as a local 
recreation. For many years there were only a few inter- 
city games, and district and state tournaments were un- 
heard of. Inter-city competition was handicapped by the 
lack of efficient rules. In 1927 the National Recreation 
Association appointed a committee headed by Ernest 
Johnson, of St. Paul, Minnesota, to draw up rules for this 
modified game of baseball. Recreation executives used 
these rules to some extent. 


Agreement on Rules 


Efforts were made to form state associations. Most of 
these associations failed because various cities could not 
agree on rules to be followed. A national tournament was 
held at the Chicago World’s Fair with the help of the 
Chicago American newpaper. In 1933, when teams 
gathered from various states, it was found that the rules 
varied so much that most teams were handicapped. 

Out of this state of confusion the joint Rules Commit- 
tee on softball was formed in January, 1934, with repre- 
sentatives from the Y.M.C.A., the National Recreation 
Association, the National Collegiate Association, and the 
American Physical Education Association. In the first 
year the attempt to establish uniform rules was only 
partially successful. Many states held to their old style 
of playing and different sets of regulations were published. 
The laws of the game were altered in 1935 and became 
widely accepted. In 1936 for the first time there was 
only one set of rules. 

(Continued on page 195) 
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Program of the Tenth Annual Conference 


California Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation = 


March 14, 15, 16, 17 


Convention Theme—‘Our Contribution to the American Way of 
Living” 
Registration: The registration desk will be in the Municipal 
Auditorium in Long Beach. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14 


6:30 p.m. California Association Executive Council Dinner. 
Presiding: Grover Gates, President. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15 
8:30 a.M.-8:00 P.M. Registration. 
9:00-11:45 a.m. Motion Pictures. 
10:00 a.m. Legislative Senate, California Association. . 


10:00-12:00 a.m. Student Conference. 

General Chairmen: Elizabeth Kelley, Professor of Physical 
Education Pomona College, Claremont Colleges; and Eu- 
gene Nixon, Professor of Physical Education, Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont Colleges. 

Theme: “The Student View of Teacher Training in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

Chairman: Albert Peterson, Pomona College. 

Presentations—six minutes each. 

“What Qualifications Should Be Demanded of Students Plan- 
ning to Major in Our Field?” Willard Goodhue, Occidental 
College. 

“How Might We Help the Student Determine in Advance 
Whether He Qualifies as a Prospective Teacher in Our 
Field?” (speaker from U.C.L.A. to be announced). 

“What Should Be the Relative Emphasis Upon General Educa- 
tion and Professional Training in the Preparation of Teach- 
ers?” Mildred Eberle, Mills College. 

“Should a Year of Graduate Work Be Required Before Cer- 
tification to Teach?” James Sims, San Diego State College. 

“What Should ‘Apprentice Teaching’ Mean, and What Should 
Be Its Value?” (speaker from U.C.L.A. to be announced). 

“Ts It Possible to Train Men Majors as Coaches of Athletics 
and at the Same Time Equip Them with a Variety of 
Skills?” Bruce Jewell, University of Redlands. 

“Should the Aesthetic View Be Stressed More in the Training 
of Men Majoring in Physical Education?” Joe Kurtz, San 
Diego State College. 

“What Training Should All Physical Education Majors Have 
in Health and Recreation?” Robert Bronson, San Jose 
State College. . 

“What Courses in the Professional Curriculum Need to Be 
Eliminated or Revamped?” Earl Hoos, Stanford University. 

9:30-10:45 a.m. Recreation Division, California Association and 

Southwest District. 

Chairman: Duane George, Supervisor of Recreation, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Topic: “New and Interesting Ideas in the Administration of 
Public Recreation.” Open discussion from the floor. 

11:00 A.m.-12:15 p.m. Recreation Division, California Association. 

Chairman: C. C. Christiansen, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Topic: “New or Interesting Ideas in Recreation Programs and 
Leadership.” An open discussion from the floor. 
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Hotel Hilton 


Southwest District of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Long Beach, Califoris 


9:30-11:30 a.m. Health Division, California Association. 
Round Table discussions of organization, current Problems. 
and integration of programs. : 


1. Dentists and Dental Hygienists. 

Chairman: Verne Wilt, D.D.S., Los Angeles City Schools, 

Topics: 

“Shall we form a unit in the California Association of Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation?” 

“Shall we suggest to the State Department of Education the 
establishment of a Health Service Advisory Committee tp 
function with the Bureau of Health and Physical Education 
in setting up programs, procedures and policies in the schoo} 
health service? 

“Dental and Jaw Configuration as Speech Disabilities,” Sara 
Stinchfield Hawk, Ph.D. 

“What Can the Dentist Do to Prevent Speech Disabilities?” 
Guy S. Millberry, D.D:S. 

“The Problem of the Dental Follow-Up—The Nurse,” Emma 
P. Greenman, P.H.N. “The Clinic Executive,” Freda Ray 
Dunwoodie. “The School Dental Inspector,’ Lytton M. 
Swartz, D.D.S. 

Summary: Howard Hicks, Deputy Superintendent in Charge 
of Elementary Segment, Long Beach City Schools. 


2. School Physicians. 

Chairman: Gloyd G. Wetherill, M.D., San Diego City Schools. 

Topics: 

“Shall we form a unit in the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, or a unit in the Ameri- 
can School Health Association?” 

“Shall we adopt the policies of school health service as made 
up by the Committee on School Health Policies of the Child 
Hygiene Section of the American Public Health Associ- 
ation?” 

“Shall we set up physical eligibility standards for high school 
athletics ?” 

“Shall we suggest to the State Department of Education the 
establishment of a Health Service Advisory Committee to 
function with the Bureau of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in setting up programs, procedures, and policies in 
school health service?” 


3. School Nurses. 

Chairman: Eunice Lamona, P.H.N., Chief Nurse, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Health Service Department. 

Topics: 

“Shall we form a unit in the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation or remain in our own 
public health nurses’ organization?” 

“Shall we suggest to the State Department of Education the 
establishment of a Health Service Advisory Committee to 
function with the Bureau of Health and Physical Education 
in setting up program procedures and policies in the school 
health service?” 

Twenty-Minute Talks: 

“The Problems of Health Coordination,’ Loretta Hickey, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Health Service Department. 

“The School Nurse as a Health Educator,” Birdie Adaif, 
P.H.N., Franklin High School. 
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“Health Coordination through the Dental Hygienist,” Alfreda 
Rooke, Chula Vista City Schools. 

Summary: Evelyn Skinner, Long Beach City Schools, Health 
Service Department. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Joint Session. California Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and the California Parent-Teachers 
Association. 

Presiding: Grover Gates, President, California Association. 

Chairman of the Program: Mrs. M. D. Boucher, Director, 
Health and Recreation Committee, and Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent, California P.T.A. 

Theme: “Contributions of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to the American Way of Living: Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation for Child Welfare.” 

Topics: 

“Physical Health, the Right of Every Child,” Mrs. W. T. 
Kirven, Garden Grove, Chairman of Public Health and 
Child Hygiene, California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers.” 

“Healthful Thinking and Healthful Living,” Mrs. Ernest 
Blenkhorn, Santa Monica, Chairman of Mental and Social 
Hygiene, California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Father Shares in the Health and Recreation Program,” W. K. 
Cobb, Ventura, Chairman of Men’s Membership, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Play to Refresh the Body and Mind,” Mrs. Mary Parker 
Bort, Long Beach, Past President, First District, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“A Superintendent’s Views of New Developments in the Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Program in Our 
Schools,” Vierling Kersey, Los Angeles. 

9:30-11:00 a.m. Dance Section, Southwest District. 

Chairman: Martha Deane. 

Topic: “The High School Dance Program.” 

Reports: State Chairmen—Arizona, Dorothy Gillanders; Cali- 
fornia, Esther Pease; Nevada, Elsa Sameth; New Mexico, 
Mrs. Mela Sedillo; Utah, Shelah Woodland. 


11:15 A.M.-12:15 p.m. Dance Section, Southwest District. 
Chairman: Esther Pease, Chairman of California Dance Section. 
Participation: This will be a period of participation. Each 

member should bring her costume. 


11:45 a.M.-2:00 P.M. LUNCHEONS 


1. State, Section, and Local Unit Standing Committees and officers 
of Sections and Units, California Association. 

2. Research, California Association Committee and Southwest 
District. 

Presiding: James R. Griffith, Chairman, Southwest District. 

Topic: “A Discussion of Plans Pertaining to the Organization 
of the Research Committee—California Association and 
Southwest District.” 

“A Study of the Requirements for the Master’s Degree for 
Women Students Majoring in Physical Education at Teach- 
ers College,” Pauline M. Frederick, Univ. of So. Cal. 

“Speed as a Positive Factor in Some Track and Field Events,” 
James W. Coleman, Univ. of Nevada. 

‘Applying Statistics'to the Field of Physical Education,” Lau- 
rence Q. Janssen, Sacramento Senior High School. 

“Effects of the Common Cold on Cardio-respiratory Responses 
to Exercise,” Franklin Henry, Univ. of Cal., Berkeley. 

“The Measurement and Differential Prediction of General Gym- 
nastic Ability,” Carl F. Trieb, Occidental College. 

“Developments in the Work of the National Research Com- 
mittee of the College Physical Education Association,” 
William R. LaPorte, Univ. of So. Cal. 

3. Health Division, California Association. 

Joint Session: Teachers, Nurses, Physicians, Dentists. 

Chairman: Lloyd E. Webster, U.S.C. 

“Debunking Health Advertising,’ Leo M. Baughman, Ph.G., 
D.D.S., U. of S. C. Dental College. 
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4. Recreation Division, California Assoc. (12:30 p.m.-2:00 p.m.) 

Chairman: C. L. Glenn, Supervisor Physical Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Topic: “Recent Advances in Public Education.” 

Speakers: W.H. Orion, Chief of Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, State Dept. of Education; George W. Braden, 
Western District Representative, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 


5. Physical Education Supervision. 
Chairman: Margaret Van Voorhees, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, San Diego County School. 


6. Dance Section Southwest District. (12:45 p.m.) 

Chairman: Lucile Czarnowski, Chairman, National Dance Sec- 
tion. 

“The Contribution of Education to Professional Dance,” Flor- 
ence Gordon, Founder Member of the Dancers’ Federation. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Student Conference. 


General Chairmen: Elizabeth Kelley, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Pomona College, Claremont Colleges; Eugene Nixon, 
Professor of Physical Education, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont Colleges. 

Theme: “The Student View of the Senior High School Activity 
Program.” 

Chairman: Flora Van Sickle, Pomona College. 

Topics: “The Present and Probable Future Status of the Co- 
Educational Program in the High School,” (speaker from 
San Jose State College to be announced). 

“To What Extent Should the Recreational Element Be Present 
in High School Physical Education Activities?” Jane Mott, 
Fresno State College. 

“To What Extent Can and Should Students Plan and Direct 
Their Own Activity Program in the High School?” Arthur 
Eddy, Whittier College. 

“Why Do Many Administrators Prefer Winning Teams to Good 
Physical Education Programs, and What Is the Solution for 
This Problem?” (Speaker from Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 
to be announced). 

“Should High School Athletic Teams be Coached by Teachers 
Outside the Physical Education Department?” Richard 
Whitney, U.S.C. 

“What Is the Responsibility of the High School Physical Educa- 
tion Department for the Healthful School Environment?” 
(Speaker from ‘San Francisco State Col. to be announced.) 

“The Contribution of Leadership in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion to the Guidance Program,” Kathleen Schigley, Santa 
Barbara State College. 

“Is There Any Justification Whatever for Athletic Awards in 
High School?” (Speaker from Stanford University to be 
announced.) 

Plan: Each presentation will be limited to six minutes. 


2:15-4:00 p.m. Health Division, California Association. 


Joint Session; Teachers, Nurses, Physicians, and Dentists. 

Chairman: Seymour I. Stone, Ed. D., Deputy Superintendent, 
Long Beach City Schools. 

“Integrating Health Education and the Part the Teacher Plays 
in a Well-Rounded Health Program,” John L. C. Goffin, 
M.D., Los Angeles City Schools. 

“Should Formal Classroom Instruction in Health Be Dis- 
continued?” Lenora Smith, U.S.C. 

“Criteria for the Selection of Methods in Health Instruction 
on the Secondary Level,” Carl Trieb, Occidental College. 
“Ts the Measurement Program in Health Education Defensi- 

ble?” Ernest W. Tiegs, Ph.D., U.S.C. 
Summary: “Open Forum Discussion,” Doctor Seymour I. Stone. 


2:15-4:00 p.m. Conference on Liability. 


Presiding: Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent, Long 
Beach City Schools. 

Chairman of Program: Walter L. Scott, Director, Municipal 
and School Recreation, Long Beach. 

Topic: “Practical Suggestions for Meeting the Problems of 
Liability in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

Points for Discussion: The responsibility for providing youth 
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with adventurous, wholesome, physical activities. Pro- 
visions of law as related to supervision, accidents, and lia- 
bility. Safety instruction, rules and regulations. Advantages 
of standardizing playground equipment and facilities. The 
necessity for inspecting playground equipment and facilities 
periodically. First-aid practices and the liabilities involved. 
Necessity for careful supervision of activities. Physical ex- 
aminations of participants and their relationship to injuries. 
Waivers of liability—their advantages and limitations. Tech- 
nical procedures in reporting accidents. Precautions to be 
taken in the transportation of athletes, injured persons, and 
others. Recommended activities for those who wear glasses. 
Precautions to be exercised in the promotion of clubs off 
the campus or playground. 

Panel: Hal Orion, Director California Division of Physical 
Education; Don Cunlife, Construction Engineer, Los Angeles 
Board of Education; Beach Vasey, Deputy County Counsel, 
L. A. County; Wahlfred Jacobson, Attorney; Raymond 
Quigley, Director of Municipal Recreation, Fresno; George 
Hjelte, Superintendent, Department of Playground and Rec- 
reation, Los Angeles; Charles W. Davis, Superintendent of 
Recreation and Director of Physical Education, Berkeley ; 
Floyd Hann, Principal, Manual Arts High School; Dr. 


Willard S. Ford, Superintendent of Schools, Glendale: 
Herbert White, Head of the Physical Education Dept., Los 
Angeles High School. 

2:15-4:00 p.m. Women’s Athletic Section, Southwest District. 

Chairman: Rayma Wilson, So. Calif. Chairman, N.S.W.A. 

“The Value and Service of the N.S.W.A. to the High School 
and College Physical Education Instructor,” Jane Shurmer, 
Chico State College; Chairman, N.S.W.A. 

“Trends in Women’s Athletics—Is Commercialism a Threat?” 
Lucille Verhulst, Whittier College. 

“Streamlining the Adjustment and Construction Problems of 
Physical Education in a New College,” Bertha Keller, San 
Francisco Jr. College. 

“Are Trends in Women’s Athletics Meeting the Needs of Ameri- 
can Woman?” Dr. Pauline Frederick, Univ. of So. Cal. 
Demonstration: Exhibition Hockey Game. Members of the No. 

Cal. Field Hockey Assoc., and the Los Angeles Field 
Hockey Assoc. 
2:15-4:00 p.m. Motion Pictures. 

1. San Francisco World’s Fair colored film. 

2. Camp Seeley, sound and color picture. 

3. San Francisco playground picture. 

4. Woodcraft Rangers’ colored picture of Lake Arrowhead. 


4:15 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Joint Session, California Association and the American Legion. 

Chairman: C. C. Trillingham, Assistant Superintendent, Los 
Angeles County Schools. 

Theme: “Increasing the Effectiveness of Cooperation Between 
Service Groups and the Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Departments in Our Schools.” 

“The Implications of Some Significant Trends in the Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation Programs in the Second- 
ary Schools,” Prof. Ralph LaPorte, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Univ. of So. Cal. 

“Needs of the Child—Physical and Recreational—Which Can 
Be Cared for Adequately Only through the Combined and 
Cooperative Efforts of Service Groups Outside the School 
and the School Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Departments,” Mrs. Rollin Brown, Pres. Los Angeles Tenth 
District, Cal. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Suggestions Indicating Where and How Service Groups Out- 
‘side the School May Contribute to the Effectiveness of the 
School Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Pro- 
grams,” Arthur Gould, Deputy Superintendent, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

“Contributions of the American Legion to the Health, Phys- 
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cal Education, and Recreation Programs in the Schools.” 
Speakers: Dr. John R. Lechner, Secretary, Department of 
Cal. Public Relations Committee; Dr. Russell Starr, Chair- 
man, Department of Cal. Public Relations Committee ; 
Alfred L. Blanchard, Chairman 17th District American 
Legion Community Betterment Committee. 

General Discussion: Speakers and audience participating. 

5:30-8:00 p.m. Men’s Athletics Buffet Supper. 

Chairman: Hal Youngman, Monterey Union High School. 

Topics: “Presentation of a Plan for Holding Classes in Teach- 
ing of Major Sports, for One Week During the Summer at 
Monterey, Calif.” 

Panel: C. C. Wilkins, San Francisco Polytechnic; Fred Solo- 
man, Stockton; Walter Bell, Long Beach; Eugene Kennedy, 
Fillmore; William Gregory Lopez, Los Angeles City Schools; 
H. R. Youngman, Monterey, Chairman. 


6:30 p.m. Dinner for Members and Representatives of Recreation 
Commissions. 
Chairman: Clyde Doyle, President, Long Beach Recreation 
Commission. 


8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: C. L. Glenn, Supervisor of Physical Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

“New Approaches to the Use and the Evaluation of Audio- 
Visual Aids in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” 
Bruce A. Findlay, Supervisor Visual Education, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

Panel: Harry H. Hayworth, Supervisor Visual Education, 
Pasadena City Schools; Miss Davis, Supervisor Visual Edu- 
cation, Long Beach City Schools; Fred Orth, Instructor in 
Visual Aid, Summer Session, U.C.L.A. 

Plan: There will be demonstration of all of the various types 
of audio-visual aids. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16 
8:00-10:00 a.m. Health Division Breakfast. 
Joint Session, Teachers, Nurses, Dentists, and Physicians. 
Chairman: Gloyd G. Wetherill, M.D., San Diego City Schools. 
“The High School Nurse-Teacher as a Health Educator,” Birdie 
Adair, P.H.N., Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 
“The Schools—Nutrition and California School Code Amend- 
ments, 1.002 to 1.006,” Michael Walsh, University of Calif. 
Summary: Doctor Wetherill. 
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8:00-9:30 a.m. Executive Committee, Southwest District, Breakfast. 
9:00-11:45 a.m. Motion Pictures. 
9:30-11:45 a.m. Demonstration-Teaching and Evaluation. 

School pupils, under the guidance of experts, will give demon- 
stration lessons in the activities listed below. Panels com- 
posed of an outstanding psychologist, sociologist, health 
specialist, teacher, principal, superintendent, and specialists 
in the activity demonstrated will evaluate the activities on 
the basis of the techniques and procedures that are used 
and their relationship to qualitative outcomes, such as 
wholesome and safe living, character and personality de- 
velopment, intelligent self-direction in daily living, and the 
development of social understandings and actions. Attend- 
ance at each session will be limited. 


1. Co-Recreational Activities. 

Chairman: Myrtle Poultney, Polytechnic High School, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Long Beach. 

Assistant Chairman: Lyle W. Kinnear, Polytechnic High School, 

Department of Physical Education, Long Beach. 

Demonstration Teaching: 

Collegiate Dancing: A method for teaching the most modern 
ballroom dancing. 

Country Dancing: Presenting country dances which have 
been selected by boys for corecreation classes. 

Corecreational Volleyball: By the use of official corecreation 
volleyball rules, play is equally divided. 

Evaluation Panel: 

Psychologist: Dr. Anna Espenschade, U. of Cal., Berkeley. 

Sociologist: Dr. Hurford Stone, U.C.L.A. 

Health Specialist: Dr. Helen Hart, Santa Barbara Schools. 

Principals: Dr. Ethel P. Andrus, Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles; and Crawford Peek, Emerson Junior High 
School, Los Angeles. 

Superintendent: Duell: Emyert, Burbank City Schools. 

Dir. of Curriculum: Dr. W. J. Klopp, Long Beach City 
Schools. 

Specialists: Editha Hayes, Fremont High School, Los An- 
geles; Edmund Combatalade, Sacramento High School; 
David Snyder, Oakland City Schools. 

College Instructor: A. A. Esslinger, Stanford Univ. 


2. Corrective Physical Education. 
Chairman: Claire Colestock, Assistant Director Physical Edu- 
cation, Pasadena. 
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Demonstration Teaching: 

Posture Training: Girls. Methods to meet individual and 
group needs will be presented, Violet Lacy, Chairman, 
Department of Physical Education, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach. 

Group Examination: Junior High School Boys, Teacher, 
Harold E. Wertz, Franklin Junior High School; Doctor, 
C. L. Lowman, M.D., Chief of Staff, Orthopedic Hospital 
School, Los Angeles. 

Recorder: J. Holley Ashcroft, Asst. Phys. Ed. Dept., Long 
Beach City Schools. 

“Width-Weight Tables,” demonstration of the measurement 
of the bi-iliac diameter. Helen B. Pryor, M.D., Director, 
Womens Student Health Service, Stanford Univ. 

Evaluation Panel: 

Superintendent: George Meredith, Pasadena City Schools. 

Health Specialists: James Houloose, M.D., Long Beach 
City Schools; C. L. Lowman, M.D., Chief of Staff, 
Orthopedic Hospital School, Los Angeles; Helen B. 
Pryor, M.D., Stanford Univ.; J. Holley Ashcraft, Long 
Beach City Schools; Edith Neukom, Health Coordinator, 
Bancroft Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Dean of Girls: Doris Dean, Sequoia Union High School. 

Principal: Harry J: Moore, Woodrow High School, Long 
Beach. 

Teachers: Kathleen Harnett, Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach; Evangeline Reynolds, Foshay Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Announcements: Catherine Worthingham, Chairman, National 

Therapeutic Section; A. M. McCreary, Chairman, South- 

west District Therapeutic Section. 


3. Girls Athletics. 


Chairman: Vera M. Johnson, Woodrow Wilson High School, 

Long Beach. 

Demonstration Teaching: 

Volleyball Doubles: Mrs. E. M. Marsden, Marlborough 
School for Girls, Los Angeles. 

Volleyball: Mrs. Sara Lazaar, Mt. Vernon Junior High 
School. 

Two-Court Basketball: Mrs. Anna Walker Wilson, Beverly 
Hills High School, Beverly Hills. 

Basket-Speedball: Lucelle Schimmel, Hoover High School, 
Glendale; Frances Duryea, Glendale Junior High School. 

Evaluation Panel: 

Psychologist: Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer, Dean, Liberal Arts 
College, Univ. of So. Cal., L. A. 

Sociologist: Glen E. Carlson, Univ. of Redlands. 

Health Specialist: Bernice Stone, M.D., San Diego State 
College. 

Dir. of Guidance: Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, Board of Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles. 

Principal: Dr. George H. Bell, Bonita Union H. S., La Verne. 

Superintendent: E. E. Smith, Riverside County School. 

Dir. of Curriculum: Dr. M. Evan Morgan, Santa Monica 
Public Schools. 

Specialists: Dr. Pauline Frederick, Univ. of So. Cal., L. A.; 
Helen Schwartz, Hollywood High School, L. A.; Edith 
Carrol, Supervisor, Bd. of Education, Eureka, Cal.; 
Mrs. Agnes D. May, Stockton High School, Stockton. 

College Instructor: Dr. Irene Palmer, San Jose State College. 


4. Boys Athletics. 


Cheirman: F. Alvin Johnson, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach. 
Demonstration Teaching: 
Speedball: Gerald Blankenship, Mt. Vernon Jr. High School, 
Los Angeles. 
Basketball: Charles Church, Polytechnic H. S., Long Beach. 
Six-Man Football: Fred Hall, Oneonta Military Academy, 
Monterey Park, Cal. 
Evaluation Panel: 
Psychologist: Dr. Theodore Perkins, Claremont Colleges. 
Sociologist: Dr. George E. Outland, Santa Barbara State 
College. 
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Health Specialist: Dr. C. Morley Sellery, 
tion, Los Angeles. 
Principal: John Wilson, Jordan High School, Long B 
Superintendent: Curtis Warren, Board of Education Santa 
Barbara. ’ 
Dir. of Curriculum: Dr. Jesse Bond, U.C.L.A. 
Specialists: Fred Earle, Director Physical Education M 
desto, Cal.; Dave Ferrell, Los Angeles City Colle 
Don Cruickshank, Fullerton Jr. College, Cal.; Don = 
Lodi Union High School, Cal. ’ 
College Instructor: (to be selected). 
10:00-12:00 a.m. Health Division—Nurses, Dentists and Physicians 
Directed observations and visitations: Children’s Dental Health 
Center, Long Beach Portable Dental Clinic; Tichenor Ortho. 
pedic Clinic, Long Beach; School Housing. 


Board of Educa. 


11:45 a.M.-2:15 P.M. LUNCHEONS 


1. Physical Education Division, California Association. 
Chairman: Dr. John Bovard, Dept. Phys. Ed., U.C.L.A. 
Topic: “An Evaluation of Physical Education.” 
Evaluators: Dr. Frank Davis, Dept. of Psychology, UCLA. 
Dr. David E. Henley, Dept. of Sociology, Whittier College: 
Dr. Curtis Warren, Supt. City School, Santa Barbara. 


2. Teacher-Training Section, Southwest District. 

Chairman: Maud L. Knapp. 

Plan: Short talks emphasizing (1) the best feature in the 
training of physical education teachers today, and (2) the 
most outstanding lack in the training program from the 
viewpoint of: 

A director of physical education for women in a state 
university, Violet Marshall, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

A director of physical education for men in a private 
university, Dr. Wm. Ralph LaPorte, U.S.C.L.A. 

A director of a state college, Nina Murphy, State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, Ariz. 

A superintendent of schools, George Meredith, Deputy 
Supt. Pasadena City Schools. 

A young teacher in the field who has finished his or her 
training within the last two years. 

A state director, Bernice Moss, Dept. of Education, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


3. Health Section, Southwest District. 

Chairman: Dr. Shephard, Stanford University. 

“Evaluation of Health Attitude Tests,” Oliver E. Byrd, Assist- 
ant Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, Stanford 
University. 

“Health Education Techniques,” Jessie B. Anderson, Long 
Beach Schools. 


4. Women’s Athletic Section, Southwest District. 
Presiding: Bernice Thomas, Chairman Southwest District. 


5. Phi Epsilon Kappa. 
Chairman: Al R. Arps, District Counselor. 


2:15-5:45 p.m. Motion Pictures. 


1:45-4:45 p.m. Demonstration-Teaching and Evaluation. 
Plan: Same as for Saturday morning meeting. 


1. Physical Education Activities. 
Chairman: Vinnie Gee Eaton, Assistant Supervisor of Physical 

Education, Long Beach City School. 

Demonstration Teaching: 

Games: One-bounce net ball—high and low net; ring tennis; 
hand baseball; paddle badminton; demonstrations by 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils from the Gulf Avenue 
School, Wilmington, Calif., under the direction of their 
classroom teachers—Gladys G. Hansen, Ada M. Duffin, 
Ruby C. Feazell. 

Rhythmic Activities: Creative rhythms, intermediate grades 
—trhythmic interpretation of a Victor record, rhythms in 
a unit of work, folk dances. Demonstrations by Mar- 
guerite Good, fourth grade, James Russell Lowell School, 
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Long Beach; Fred Anderson, sixth grade, John C. Fre- 

mont School, Long Beach. Rhythmic activities in the 

primary grades—miscellanecus patterns, rhythm band. 
Evaluation Panel: 

Psychologist: Dr. Dorothy Baruch, Broadoaks School, 
Pasadena. 

Sociologist: David E. Henley, Whittier College. 

Health Specialist: Oscar Reiss, Dir., Pediatrics Div., L. A. 
General Hospital. 

Dir. of Guidance: Mrs. Olga Leach, Taft City Schools. 

Superintendent: Laurence Chenoweth, Bakersfield, Cal. 

Principal: Nelva Poor, 24th Street School, Los Angeles. 

Dir. of Curriculum: Hazel Finnegan, West Dist. Office, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Specialists: Grace Adams, L. A. County Schools; Margaret 
Cann, Madera County Schools; Winifred Van Hagen, 
State Dept. of Education, Cal.; Ruth Waterman, Fresno 
State College. 


2. Individual and Dual Activities (boys and girls). 

Chairman: Josephine Voorhees, Junior College, Long Beach. 

Assistant Chairman: Oak Smith, Lowell Junior High School, 
Long Beach. 

Demonstration Teaching (Girls): 

Golf: Clarinne Llewellyn, Long Beach Junior College. 

Archery: Katherine Blanchard, Los Angeles City College. 

Badminton: Marian Pettit, Los Angeles City College, U.S.C. 

Handball: Bernice Finger, U.S.C. 

Demonstration Teaching (Men): 

Golf: Roland Davis, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach. 

Tennis: Jack Walton, Lakewood Country Club. 

Fly Casting: Carroll Thorn, Dick Miller. 

Horseshoes: Don George, Lindbergh Junior School. 

Archery: Bert Smith, Long-Beach Jr. College. 

Evaluation Panel: 

Psychologist: Dr. Frank Davis, U.C.L.A. 

Sociologist: Dr. C. M. Case, U.S.C. 

Health Specialist: Dr. Leila M. Kernkamp, Whittier Union 
High School, Cal. 

Dir. of Guidance: Mardele Robinson, City Schools, So. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Principal: Herbert S. Wood, Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Superintendent: Roy Adkinson, Orange County, Santa Ana. 

Dir. of Curriculum: Wm. B. Brown, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Specialists: Marjory Newport, Mills College; Lois Cham- 
bers, Madera Union High School, Cal.; C. C. Christian- 
son, City Schools, Santa Barbara. 

College Instructor: H. J. McCormick, Chico State College. 


3. Aquatics. 


Chairman: Frank M. Davenport, Supv. of Aquatics, Municipal 

Rec. Dept., Long Beach. 

Demonstration Teaching: 

Swimming: various strokes and lifesaving. 

Boating: kickboards, surfboards, paddleboards, rowboats, 
canoes, kayaks, pulling crews, sailing crews, shell crews, 
individual sailboats, motor boats, aquaplanes, water skiis. 

Evaluation Panel: 

Psychologist: Joseph H. Coffin, State Dept. of Education, 
Sacramento. 

Sociologist: George Martin Day, Occidental College. 

Health Specialist: Dr. Roscoe Brown, Pasadena Schools. 

Dir. of Guidance: Paul Edwards, Chico State College. 

Principal: Roy A. Knapp, Joint Union High School, Lan- 
caster, Cal. 

Superintendent: Dr. C. Trillingham, L. A. County Schools. 

Dir. of Curriculum: George Ormsby, Santa Barbara County 
Schools. 

Specialists: Joyce Muench, Santa Barbara High School; 
H. A. Applequist, Sacramento Jr. College. 

College Instructor: Dr. F. C. Wooton, Claremont Colleges. 
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6:45 P.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


4. Rhythmic Activities. 
Chairman: Martha Deane, U.C.L.A. 
Demonstration Teaching: 

Methods and procedures in teaching the dance to girls in 
secondary school. The pupils will be working with Miss 
Deane for the first time. 

Evaluation Panel: 

Psychologist: Dr. Hollis Allen, Claremont Colleges. 

Sociologist: Dr. M. H. Neumeyer, U.S.C.L.A. 

Teacher: Dr. John Bovard, U.C.L.A. 

Principal: Donna Hubbard, Van Nuys High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Superintendent: W. K. Cobb, Ventura County College. 

Dance Specialist: Florence Gordon, Dancers Federation, 
Los Angeles. 

Lay Member: Letitia Lytle, Pres., Cal. Parent-Teachers 
Assoc. 

Health Specialist: Dr. P. D. Burroughs, City Schools, Santa 
Monica. 

University Educator: Dr. Frederick J. Weersing, U.S.C. 


4:45-5:30 p.m. Exhibition of Old-Time Dancing. 


Community Dance Group, Sponsored by Long Beach Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Director: Mrs. C. C. Cutchshaw. 

Caller: Hugh Hixon. 

Musicians: Eloise Ferguson, piano; Mrs. Adaline Tyo, violin; 
Rowene Preston, violin; Ralph Mendoza, banjo. 

Program: Virginia Reel, Plain Quadrille, Varsovienne, Polka, 
Schottische, Waltz Quadrille. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. National Section on Women’s Athletics. (State Rep- 


resentatives meeting.) 


ANNUAL BANQUET AND DANCE 

(California Association and Southwest District combined) 

Chairman: Catherine Worthingham, Pres., Southwest District. 

Speaker: Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, California. 

(Note: Dancing will start promptly at 9:30 p.m.) 


SUNDAY, MARCH 17 


8:00 a.m. Annual Breakfast, Southwest District. 


Presiding: Catherine Worthingham, Pres. 

Plan: Conference members are to be seated according to Sec- 
tion interest. The Sections will be given time for a short 
business meeting. Dance, Chairman, Martha Deane, 
U.C.L.A.; Health, Chairman, Charles E. Shepard, M.D., 
Stanford Univ.; Men’s Athletics, Chairman, H. K. Young- 
man, Monterey Union High School; Public Schools, Chair- 
man, J. H. Ashcroft, Long Beach Public Schools; Recrea- 
tion, Chairman, Charlotte Stewart, Salt Lake City Public 
Schools; Research, Chairman, Dr. James R. Griffiths, Univ. 
of Utah; Teacher Training, Chairman, Mrs. Maud L. 
Knapp, Stanford Univ.; Therapeutics, Chairman, A. M. 
McCreary, State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Wom- 
en’s Athletics, Chairman, Bernice Thomas, Salt Lake City 
Public Schools. 

GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Dr. Frederick Cozens, Dean of Applied Arts, 
U.C.L.A. 

“The Responsiblity of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation in a Democracy,” Dr. Bruce Baxter, Pres., Willamette 
University. 


12:30 p.m. California Association Executive Committee Luncheon. 


Presiding: Grover Gates, Pres. 


1:30 p.m. Visitations—Directed Observations—Participation in Re- 


creation Activities. 


1:30 p.m. Consultations with Specialists in Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation. 

Appointments by reservation. 

Chairman: C. L. Glenn, Supervisor of Physical Education, Los 
Angeles. 








Central District Association Convention 


March 27, 28, 29, 30 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 


9:00 a.M.-4:00 p.m. Visiting Schools. 
1:30 p.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 
2:30 p.m. First Council Meeting. 


8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Strong Hinman, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Greetings: Honorable F. W. Coleman, Mayor of Wichita; and 
L. W. Mayberry, Superintendent of Schools, Wichita. 
“Our Program in Progressive Education,” Willard N. Greim, 
President, Central District Association. 
9:30 p.m. Reception and Dancing. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28 


7:30-9:00 a.m. City Directors’ Breakfast Meeting. 

Chairman: Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kansas. 

A discussion of pertinent questions and problems. 

Discussion Leaders: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director 
of Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, Mo.; Regi- 
nald Strait, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Chanute, Kans.; Catherine Carrick, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Omaha, Neb.; P. E. Mickelson, Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education, Fargo, N.D. 


9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Public Schools. 
Chairman: Harold K. Jack, State Supervisor of Health and 

Physical Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Discussion meeting. An opportunity for discussion will be 
given on the following topics: 

What basic contribution should the physical education pro- 
gram make to the whole educative process? 

Shall we classify pupils according to individual abilities, 
and if so, how? 

What are practical methods of setting up a program based 
upon individual needs of pupils in large classes? 

How can we through physical education encourage the pupil 
to assume greater responsibility for the development of 
his health, physical well-being, and recreation? 

Shall the physical education period be used for intramural 
athletics and recreation or shall it be essentially for 
physical development and skill development ? 

What can we do to establish parity for physical education? 

What shall be the philosophy of physical education in the 
new curriculum approach? Shall activity be a natural 
outgrowth from problems in the course of study directed 
by a general teacher or shall we retain special teachers 
and definite curricula? 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Health. 
Chairman: Helen M. Starr, University of Minnesota. 
(Program to be announced.) 

Recreation. 

Chairman: Tom Bukvich, Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Recreation, St. Louis County Rural Schools, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Group discussion on the following questions and problems: 
“Shall the School Plan and Develop a Public Recreation 

Program as One of Its Functions?” Leader: Edwin L. 
Haislet, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Allis Hotel 


Wichita, Kansas 


“To What Extent Should the Physical Education Program 
Be Recreational in Nature?” Leader: Leo J, Green, 
Rosedale High School, Kansas City, Kans, : 

“How Can the Present-day Complex Extracurricular Pro. 
gram of the High School Be Made into a Balanced 
Recreational Program?” Leader: Paul F. Bender, Assist. 
ant Professor of Physical Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

“What is the Function of the College or University jn 
Giving Professional Training in Recreation?” Leader. 
A. H. Wyman, Instructor of Recreation Subjects, St 
Louis and Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Others in the group discussion will include: Ferdinand Bahr 

Director of Public Recreation, Sioux City, Ia; Herbert 

Bentley, Instructor of Physical Education, Roosevelt High 

School, Topeka, Kans.; Thomas Pfaender, Director of 

Physical Education, New Ulm, Minn.; Harold Jack, State 

Supervisor of Physical Education, St. Paul, Minn.; James 

Morrison, Director of Physical Education, Nebraska State 

Teachcrs College, Wayne; Howard Beresford, State Super- 

visor of W.P.A. Recreation, Denver, Colo.; Lawrence 

Rarick, Director of Physical Education, University of 

Wichita. 


Teacher Training. 


Chairman: C. E. Kennedy, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Kansas City, Mo. 

“What Shou'd Be Our Attitude on Preparing Teachers to Com- 
pose, Select, and Play the Music Necessary for Dancing?” 
Sue Unruh, Director of Physical Education for Girls, North- 
west Junior High School, Kansas City, Kans. 

“Should It Be Our Function to Train Leaders for Recreational 
Groups?” Lester L. Warren, Director of Recreation, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

“How Are We to Emphasize Teaching Rather Than Exercis- 
ing?” Miriam M. Wagner, Director of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, University of Kansas City, Mo. 

“Should We Set Up a Definite Health and Personality Require- 
ment for Prospective Teachers of Physical Education and 
Health Education?” Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“How Can We Develop in Our Teachers Adaptability to Dif- 
ferent Types of Communities and the Ability to Participate 
Effectively in Community Living?” Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 
Ass‘stant Director of Health and Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Camping. 

Chairman: Esther L. French, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Iowa. 

Discussion Leader: Edith Mary Martin, Horace Mann Inter- 
mediate School, Wichita, Kans. 

Discussion Questions: 

Should a camping program be a part of the public school 
and college program? 

Should this program be a part of the public recreation 
program ? 

Should it be a publicly financed program, or should the 
camper pay part of the cost? 

Should we introduce a different group of activities in the 
camping program, or should we use the same games as 
in the school physical education program and the same 
crafts as in the school program? 
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At right: 


10:30 A.M.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen Manley, President-Elect, Central District, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Public Schools, University 
City, Mo. 

“Recreation Programs of Tomorrow,” G. Ott. Romney, Director 
of Recreation Section, Federal Works Project Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

“Sports Education—Whither Bound?” Dr. Seward C. Staley, 
Director of the School of Physical Education, University of 
Illinois. 


12:15 pm. Reunion Luncheons. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Mcn’s Physical Education and Athletics. 
Chairman: Gene Aldrich, High School Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Athletics, St. Paul, Minn. 
Panel Discussion: “Problems in Athletics.” 
Leader: Oran Shearer, Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Allison School, Wichita, Kans. 
Members of Panel: Oran Shearer, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, Allison School, Wichita, Kans. ; 
Henry Shenk, Director of Physical Education, Junior- 
Senior High School, Junction City, Kans.; Tom Scott, 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


At top, left to right: 


Willard Greim, President 
Helen Manley, President-Elect 
P. E. Mickelson, Vice-President 


J. H. Morrison, Secretary-Treasurer 


Jane Harris, Member-at-large 








Basketball Coach, Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg; Raymond Kanehl, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, Wichita East High School, Wichita, 
Kans.; Ernest J. Vanek, Basketball Coach, Wichita 
North High School, Wichita, Kans. 
Discussion Problems: 

Should medical examinations be required before participa- 
tion in each sport or once a year? 

Should there be scholastic requirements for boys taking 
part in interscholastic athletics ? 

Do the present rules of basketball make the sport too 
strenuous for the average high school athlete? 

Will student activity tickets benefit or retard the promotion 
of athletics? 

Should post-season basketball tournaments be permitted? 


Research. 
Chairman: Ralph Piper, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion Questions: 
How can we determine the accuracy of the health facts that 
are being taught in school health education classes? 
What is the relationship between participation in physical 
education activities and health status of the individual? 
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How can we determine the suitability of activities for vari- 
ous grades and sexes? 

What effective plan can be put into operation for organizing 
a cooperative research program within this district? 


Therapeutics. 
Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Mechanics of the Foot: Cadaver Demonstration,” Dr. Charles 
Rombold, Orthopedic Surgeon, Wichita, Kans. 
“Posture” (dramatization), Vivian Peabody, author, teacher 
in Open Air School, Topeka, Kans. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Jane E. Harris, Public Schools, Sioux City, Ia. 
Summarizer: Esther French, State University of Iowa. 
Discussion led by prominent men and women in the field on 
the following topics: 

What the college can rightly expect of the entering freshman 
by way of skill and technique training in games and 
sports. 

How far should we go to keep high school girls out of 
interscholastic competition in individua] sports, such as 
tennis, golf, swimming, etc. ? 


4:00 p.m. Dance. 
Chairman: Mary-Ethel Ball, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Colorado. 
Demonstration of rhythmical activities showing the pro- 
gression from work with children to work with college 
students. 


7:00 P.M. BANQUET 


Presiding: Willard N. Greim, President, Central District; Di- 
rector of Health Education, Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Toastmaster: L. W. Mayberry, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Address: Dr. Harry Newburn, State University of Iowa. 


9:30 p.m. Dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29 


9:00-10:15 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Dance. 
Chairman: Mary-Ethel Ball, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Colorado. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Discussions on the following: 

The future success of the modern dance depends upon our 
ability to make it practical enough to introduce it to 
classes of average ability in high school and college. 

Is it desirable to emphasize certain definite skills in the 
dance and expect only a few students to achieve them, 
or should we emphasize the joy of participation without 
too much regard for skills? 

What are the possibilities of using dance experience as a 
background for American social history ? 

When should we teach social dancing to mixed groups? 

General discussion. 


Health and Therapeutics. 

Chairmen: Helen M. Starr, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Modern Therapeutic Trends,’ H. O. Anderson, M.D., Wichita, 
Kans. 


Recreation and Men’s Physical Education and Athletics, 

Chairman: Thomas J. Bukvich, Assistant Supervisor of Phys 
cal Education and Recreation, St. Louis County —s 
Schools, Duluth, Minn. ural 

“A Modern Interpretation of Physical Education for the Ben 
fit of the General Public and the Rest of the Educ 
B. W. Gabrielson, Instructor of Physical Education 
national Falls, Minn. : 

“Should We Do Away with High School Eligibility Require. 
ments, Save Age or Maturity, and School Affiliation» 
Lawrence Rarick, Director of Physical Education, Univer. 
sity of Wichita. 

“Recreation in Winter Sports,” presented with a motion Picture 
of the recreational activities of the St. Louis County pro- 
gram, Thomas J. Bukvich, Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Recreation, St. Louis County Rural Schools 
Duluth, Minn. 4 

“The Overemphasis of Interschool Athletics in Junior High 
Schools,” Thomas Pfaender, Director of Physical Education 
New Ulm, Minn. : 


Public Schools. 

Chairman: Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Minnesota State Department of Education, St, 
Paul. 

“The Relative Value of Physical Education as a School Syb. 
ject,” Dr. Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, 

“Physical Education and Personality Development,” F, ¢. 
Stith, Coordinator of Health, Physical Education and Ree. 
reation, Missouri State Department of Public Schools 
Jefferson City. 


10:15 A.m.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Director of Discussion: Willard N. Greim, President, Central 
District. 

This session will be a discussion program with Mr. Strong 
Hinman, Dr. S. C. Staley, Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, Miss Edna 
McCullough, Mr. A. O. Anderson, and Dr. C. H. McCloy 
serving as a board to respond to questions. It is hoped that 
the major participation will come from the floor. Discus- 
sion leaders have been appointed to represent the various 
sections in their respective points of view. 


ators,” 
Inter. 


12:15 p.m. States Luncheon. 
Presiding: P. E. Mickelson, Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Public Schools, Fargo, N.D. 
Convention Report, R. H. McAlister, Convention Manager. 
Reports from State Societies by State Presidents. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Rural Schools. 
Chairman: Doris White, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Jane Harris, Public Schools, Sioux City, Ia. 
Discussion: “Should Our Point System and Awards tor High 
School Girls be Revised ?”’ 
Demonstrations: basketball, badminton, boddle ball, pateka. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Men’s Physical Education and Athletics. 
Chairman: Gene Aldrich, High School Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Athletics, St. Paul, Minn. 
Leader: Oran Shearer, Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Allison School, Wichita, Kans. 
“The Development of an Intramural Program Through the 








There is a liberal education waiting for you at 


the exhibitors’ booths. Take “time out” to give 








Take ** Time Out” to Visit the Commercial Exhibits 


these friends a chance to show you the latest in the 


teaching materials and services you all need. 
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Medium of Clubs,” Tom Scott, Basketball Coach, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

“What Is Overemphasis in Athletics?” Henry A. Shenk, Direc- 
tor of Athletics, Junior-Senior H gh School, Junction City, 


Kans. 
Teacher Training. 

Chairman: C. E. Kennedy, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Kansas City, Mo. 

Topic: “Training Teachers in Health and Physical Education 
to Meet Present-Day Demands.” 

Speakers: Miriam M. Wagner, Director of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, University of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Merle R. Henre, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans.; Howard Beres- 
ford, Colorado State Supervisor of W.P.A. Recreation, 
Denver, Colo. 


Research. 
Chairman: Ralph Piper, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 


cation, University of Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Aileen Carpenter, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, Teachers College of Kansas City, Mo. 
Reports of completed research studies: 

“A Preliminary Study of Factors in Motor Educab’lity,” 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor, University of 
Iowa. ; 

“A Survey of Interscholastic Athletics for Girls in North 
Dakota,’ Dr. D. C. Gates, State Director of Health 
Education, North Dakota. 

“An Analysis of the Effects of the Factors of Velocity, 
Strength, and Dead Weight in Athletic Performance,” 
Aileen Carpenter, Teachers College of Kansas City, Mo. 


4:00 p.M. Recreation. 
Chairman: Thomas J. Bukvich, Assistant Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, St. Louis County Rural 
Schools, Duluth, Minn. : 


“Social Recreation,” Edwin L. Haislet, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Minnesota. (Note: This 
program will include the teaching of various folk dances, 
social games, etc.) 

4:00 p.m. Second Council Meeting. 
5:30 p.m. City Directors’ Dinner Meeting. 

Chairman: Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 

“Administrative Practices in Health Instruction, Health Service, 
and Physical Education,’ Strong Hinman, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, Mo. 


8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Elizabeth Halsey, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Iowa. 
“Education of the Nazi Youth,” Douglas Miller, Assistant 
Professor of Economics, University of Denver. 


SATURDAY MARCH 30 


9:00 a.m. Demonstration Session. 
Chairman: Percy Clapp, Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 
“Desirable Steps in Teaching Procedure,” Strong Hinman, Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Demonstrations: 

The teaching of corecreational activities on the junior high 
school level using hand-made equipment. DeEtta Beedle, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

The teaching of rhythms at the sixth-grade level. 

The teaching of the social dance at the high school level. 

The teaching of low-organized games at the junior high 
school level: 

a) Meeting the large class problem. Chester O'Hanlon, 
Smiley Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 

b) Meeting the small class problem. Mary Hughes, Lake 
Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 











e 350 Rooms 
e All Rooms with Tub 
and Shower Combination 


Barney L. Allis, Pres. 





Headquarlers 
FOR THE CENTRAL DISTRICT HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


March 27 to 30 


Make Your Reservations Early 


THE ALLIS 


Wichita, Kansas 


e Circulating Ice Water 
e Two Channel Radio 
e Unique Ceiling Fan 


Frank L. Ripple, Manager 
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Northwest District Association Convention 


April 11, 12, 13 Meany Hotel Seattle, Washington 


CONVENTION THEME: “Twenty Years of Progress in Health, Physical 2:00-5:00 p.m. Men’s Athletic Section. 


Education, and Recreation in the Pacific Northwest.” Chairman: Roy Sandberg, Supervisor of Physical Education 
Everett Public Schools. j 
THURSDAY, APRIL 11 Presiding: James Phelan, Varsity Football Coach, University of 
11:00 a.M. Registration. Washington. ; 
12:00 a.m. Luncheon Meeting, Convention Committee. 3:30-5:30 p.m. Women's Athletic Section. 
2:00-3:30 p.m. Dance Section. Chairman; Jeanette Brauns, Oregon State College. 
Chairman: Rosamond Wentworth, Central Washington College 3:30-5:00 p.m. Recreation Section. 
of Education. Chairman: Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation, Depart. 
1. Demonstration lesson in social dancing. ment of Public Affairs, Portland, Oregon. 
2. Panel discussion—problems in teaching social dancing. Presiding: Norman F. Kunde, University of Washington. 
3. Business meeting. Panel Discussion: “Training Recreation Leaders.” 


Panel Members: Ben Evans, Supt. of Parks, Seattle; Ned 
‘Johns, University of Oregon; Ruth Weythman, Wester 
Washington College of Education; Fred Bohler or pr. 
House, State College of Washington; Tom Fisher, Recrea- 
tion Director, Eugene; Keaster Hale, Recreation Center 
Director, Portland, Oregon. 


























6:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting, Executive Committee. 


7:30-9:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Prof. Helen Smith, Pres., Northwest District. 
Greetings from Civic and Educational Officials. 
“Some Significant Trends in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation,” (speaker to be announced). 
“Educational Trends in the Northwest,” Dr. Francis Powers, 
Dean, School of Education, University of Washington. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12 


8:30-12:00 A.M. Visitations to Schools and Fieldhouses. 


OFFICERS OF THE NORTHWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
At left, President Helen G. Smith 
Below, left to right: 
Vice-President, William Nollan 
President-Elect, A. C. Pelton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Wilson 
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Lincoln High School: 8:45-9:45, dance drama; 9:45-10:45, 
freshman athletics. 
Roosevelt High School: 8:40-9:50, sports—posture ; 9:55-10:45, 
table tennis, badminton. 
Garfield High School: 8:45-9:45, badminton—posture; 9:45- 
10:45, ski f{undamentals—body mechanics 
9:00-10:30 A.M. Recreation Section. 
Chairman: Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation, Depart- 
ment of Public Affairs, Portland, Oregon. 
Presiding: Col. Braden. 


10:45-11:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Elementary and Junior High School. 
Chairman: William L. McCrea, James Monroe Junior High 
School, Seattle. 


Boys’ High School. 
Chairman: Vernon Thompson, Lincoln High School, Seattle. 


11:15 A.M.-1:30 P.M. Girls’ High School. 

Chairman: Carol Cornish, Ballard High School, Seattle. 
12:15-1:15 P.M. Special Luncheon Meetings. 

Recreation Section. Girls’ High School Section. 


1:30-3:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: A. C. Pelton, Pres.-Elect, Northwest District. 
Open discussion. 


4:00-5:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Dance. 
Chairman: Rosamond Wentworth, Central Washington College 
of Education. 
1. Demonstration lessons—teaching the modern dance at vari- 
ous grade age levels. 
2. Panel discussion—dance composition. 
3. Discussion—correlating folk, social and modern dancing. 


College. 
Chairman: Dr. Ralph Leighton, Dean, School of Physical Edu- 


cation, University of Oregon. 
7:00 p.m. DINNER, DANCE, AND ENTERTAINMENT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13 


9:00-10:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Health Education. 
Chairman: G. S. Reeves, University of Washington. 
Theme: “An Adequate School Health Program.” 
Topic: “Integrating Health Agencies for Health Teaching.” 
Panel; “The Contributions of Various Agencies.” 


Swimming. 
Chairman: Margaret Mylne, University of Idaho. 
1. The American Red Cross Program in Swimming and 
Diving. 
2. Swimming in the Programs of Youth Organizations. 
3. Recreational Swimming Programs. 
4. Swimming and Diving Clinic and Demonstration. 


10:35-12:00 am. Student. 
Co-Chairmen: Jennette Shumm and Dave McGinnis, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


10:35 A.M.-12:15 P.M. Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
12:30 P.M. State Association Luncheon Meetings. 


2:00 p.m. Meeting of Old and New Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 











WINNER 


ATHLETIC 
CLOTHES 
for GIRLS 


EB.MYERS CO LOS ANGELES 








SYMBOL OF THE BEST IN 
ALL GIRLS' GYM_WEAR! 










AS A 2-PIECE SUIT 
for GYM wear 

and all active sports /, 
No. A821 
oe > 





SKIRT FOR 3-PIECE SUIT 


for spectator and 
after-school activities 


No. 821 


The “DOUBLE DUTY” en- E 

semble shown here is made 
of world-famous California 
SANDEZE Sailcloth that 
ne*ds no ironing to look 
neat and trim! 


ATTENTION 
CAMP DIRECTORS— 


Perfect for 
camp wear, too! 


Constant contact with Physical Directors every- 
where since 1906 has given all the many WIN- 
NER Athletic Suits distinctive individuality. 
“Approved as Regulation”—is the WINNER la- 
bel’s reward wherever it goes. Teachers, students 
and parents like them for their style, color, 
wear-resistance and hardy tub-proof qualities. 
Representatives wanted in midwest states 
for this line. 


WRITE for new folder of complete WINNER line 
showing all styles and materials. 








Visit the Commercial Exhibits! 
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FGorthcoming Barnes Books 





A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
for Boys and Girls 


by VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD, Director of Health and Physical Education, Detroit 
Public Schools and Wayne University 
and LAURENTINE B. COLLINS, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Detroit 


Public Schools, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Wayne University 


When first published as the course of study for the intermediate grades of the Detroit Public 
Schools, this material was enthusiastically praised by all who had the opportunity of using it. 
Now published in book form with additional material gained from its actual use in the school 
system, this contribution based upon progressive educational principles will be welcomed by all 
who are seeking practical teaching helps founded upon sound procedure. Every activity for these 
grades is described and illustrated. The section on dance and rhythmic fundamentals is a feature 
of this splendid book. It is being speeded through the presses so that you will have an oppor- 
tunity to examine the book with a view to using it in your next year’s program. 
THE CONTENTS 
THE SWIMMING PROGRAM 
Objectives 
Organization and Administration 
Fear Elimination, Strokes, Safety, Diving 
THE HEALTH PROGRAM 
Objectives 
Organization and Administration 
Examination, Remedial Procedure, Nutrition 
APPENDIX—-SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


PREFACE 
AN APPROACH TO CURRICULUM BUILDING 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
School Administration 
The Physical Education Department 
THE GYMNASIUM PROGRAM 
Objectives 
Organization and Administration 
Free Play, Squad Play, Mass Games. 
Basketball, Volley Ball 


I Diagrams, Programs, Methods for Grading, 

DANCE Physical Examination Cards, Forms, Decathlon 
Rhythmic Fundamentals, Composition, Folk, Tap Point Systems, Class Cards, etc. 
and Clog, Social II Fieldball Rules, 

THE PLAYGROUND PROGRAM III Selected References classified under General 
Objectives Education, General Health and Physical Edu- 
Organization and Administration cation, Health Instruction, Modern Dance, 

Playground Ball. Soccer, Speedball, Golf, Tennis, Music, Folk Dance, Tap and Clog Dance, 


Touch Football, Track and Field, Fieldball, 


Sports and Games, Swimming, Stunts, Tests, 
Intramural Activities, Interschool Activities 


Intramural Activities. 
To Be Published Late In April 
8vo. Cloth Copiously Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings 


AN ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPORTS 


by GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A., formerly in Charge of Physical Education for Women 


at Northwestern University and Stanford University, Author of The Kinesiology of 
Corrective Exercise 


This valuable book has been prepared to fil] the gap which exists between the fundamental sci- 
ences offered to professional physical education students and the sports technique or methods 
courses which they study. It is hoped that this contribution will enable the student to grasp fully 
the parts which the sciences of anatomy, physiology, physics and chemistry should play in phys- 
ical education. 

This book will help the teacher or coach in the selection of certain athletic “forms” to the end 
that the greatest efficiency and athletic success consistent with safety to the body mechanism may 


be attained and also in the selection of the athletic program to individual needs. The posture 
aspect of sports is given especial attention. 


THE CONTENTS 


The Functioning of the Joints Baseball Field Hockey Swimming and Diving 

The Action of the Muscles Basketball Football Tennis 

Archery Equitation Golf Track and Field 
Fencing Winter Sports 


Appendix: Classification of the Muscles according to their Actions 
To Be Published Late In April 
Copiously Hlustrated with Photographs and Drawings........ Probable Price $3.00 


VISUAL AIDS FOR TEACHING SPORTS 


by THERESE POWDERMAKER, Author of Physical Education Play Activities for Girls 
in Junior and Senior High Schools 

Illustrated by KATE ROWLAND 
The material in this book is planned so that it can be detached and used for bulletin board for 
visual demonstration of the sports covered. Each sport is illustrated so that the techniques are 
demonstrated in a clear and interesting manner. The sports covered are: Archery, Field Hockey, 
Basketball, Golf, Lacrosse, Softball, Tennis, Volley Ball, Swimming, Diving, Stunts. 
Spiral Bound 9” x12”. To be published March 25th ..........cccccccccccccccccccccccccees $2.00 


Bibliography 


8 vo. Cloth 





C) WOODCRAFT 
By BeRNarp S. Mason 


$2.75 

0) TEACHING 
WHOLESOME LIVING ; 
the Elementary School : 
By Atma A. Doses $2.50 


1) THE PARTY BOOK 
By Mary J. Breen $2.50 


O SPORTS EDUCATION 
By Sewarv C. Sratey 


$2.50 
() INTRAMURAL Sports 
By Evmer D. Mircneuy, 


$2.00 
C1) DANCES OF OUR 
PIONEERS 
By Grace L. Ryan $2.99 


1) SWIMMING POOL 
STANDARDS 
By Freverick W. Luenring 


$5.00 
(1) MODERN TRENDS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FACILITIES for College 
Women 
By RutuH Ettiorrt Houston 
$5.00 
(1) HEALTH AND PHys. 
ICAL EDUCATION 
CLASS AND RECORD 
BOOK 
By Huco Fiscuer 1H 


1 GROUP INSTRUCTION 
IN TENNIS AND 
BADMINTON 
By Harry D. Epcren 
and GiLMER G. Rosinson 

$1.00 


(1 REAL LIVING A Health 
Workbook for Boys in 
Junior and Senior High 
Schools (2 Volumes) 

By Ross L. ALLEN 
$ 50 per volume 


(1) SPORTS FOR 

RECREATION 
Edited by E. D. MitcHet 
$2.50 


— FIST PUPPETRY 
By Davo F. ——— - 
1, 


1 TABLE GAMES How To 
Make and How To Play 
Them 
By Ray J. Marran $1.50 


Keep up to date on the latest 
books published on Health, 
Physical Education, Sports, 
Recreation, Dance, Hobbies, 
ete., by having your name on 
our mailing list to receive an 
nouncements of new Barnes 
Books. A copy of our Com 
plete Catalogue will serve 4s 
an excellent bibliography. 
Watch these pages for future 
announcements. 
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The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 
RIDING 2& ©OL- J. J. BONIFACE, 


Retired, United States Cavalry 
The basic fundamentals of good riding for the beginner and expert are 
authoritatively described in this attractive book. The author covers the 
subject in the following chapters: Initial Training of Horse and Rider, 
Riding at the Walk and at the Trot, Riding at the Lope, Canter, Gallop 
and Run, Riding at the Artificial Gaits, Riding over Jumps and Riding 
Bucking Horses, Elements of Rough Riding, Endurance 
Riding and Famous Rides, Questions and Answers for the 
New Rider. 
PuBLICATION, MARCH, 18 


by BERNARD S. MASON, 


bes 
ROPING Author of Woodcraft 


Roping and Rope Spinning have always caught the imagination. In this 
interesting book the author imparts to the reader the fun and fascination 
of this little known sport. The chapters are: Ropes and Roping ; Rope 
Spinning—The Flat Spins; Rope Spinning—The Vertical Spins; Trick 
Knots with a Lariat; Lariat Throwing; Roping Exhibitions and Contests. 


PuBLicaTion, Marcu 18 
ARCHERY Modern Methods in the Fundamentals of Target 
Archery by NATALIE REICHART, Instructor in 
Physical Education, Oregon State College, and GILMAN KEASEY, 
National Archery Champion, 1935, 1936. ; 


In this new edition, the authors have included new material to bring the 
book up-to-date. Mr. Keasey credits his success to the “relaxed method” 
and this principle is followed throughout the book. The chapters are: 
Archery Equipment, Care of Equipment, Teaching an Archery Group, 
Archery Competition, Indoor Archery and Glossary. 


LACROSSE 


This new book, the first complete one on this increasingly popular srort, 

describes the game completely for the coach and player. Each phase of the 

game is outlined accurately and the drawings and photographs illustrate 

the techniques in detail. The chapters are: History, The Game, Definitions 

of Terms, Defense, Attack, Team Play, Coaching, Equipment, Sample Plays. 
PUBLICATION, MArRcn 25 


SWIMMING ° 8. J. 8. Kipnurs, 


Swimming Coach, Yale University 








PusiicatTion, Marcu 18 


by TAD STANWICK, 


Lacrosse Coach, Lehigh University 





Postponed from November, this book by Yale’s famous coach assumes that 
the reader knows how to swim. Competitive swimming is analyzed and the 
various strokes are clearly described. The book is divided into: Early 
Season Stroke Analysis and Training, In Water Exercises, Swimming Speed 
and Pace, Final Tune-Up. 

PUBLICATION, APRIL 19 








Iuportant! COMING LATE IN APRIL Important! 
SOFTBALL 


Here at last is a practical readable handbook on what is becoming America’s most 
popular sport. Softball is here to stay and this new book not only gives valuable 
information on the technique of the game but it includes the Official Rules for 1940 
together with the rules interpretations. The book is concluded with valuable in- 
formation on equipment, layout of diamond and construction of backstops and 
bleachers. The Chapters are: Introduction, Softball and Baseball, Pitching, 
Catching, First Base, Second Base, Third Base, Shortstop, Outfield Play, Short- 
field, Batting, Base Running, Team Play, The Game for Women, The Game Under 
Lights, OFFICIAL PLAYING RULES, Equipment and Construction. 


OTHER VOLUMES now published are FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, BASEBALL, TRACK AND 
FIELD, HANDBALL, BADMINTON, SKIING, SKATING, WRESTLING, HOW TO TIE FLIES. 


NEW VOLUMES to be published will include BOXING, FENCING, GOLF, TENNIS, SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL, BOWLING, etc. Ask to be advised of their publication. 


Each book is bound in cloth, fully illustrated, and priced at $1.00 


Publishers 


by ARTHUR T. NOREN, Editor of The Softball Guide 
Superintendent of Recreation, Elizabeth, N.J. 


NEWS ¢« « -e« 


@ OFFICIAL 
SPORTS LIBRARY 


for WOMEN 


Published for the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics of 
the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation 


Containing the official rules, articles 
on techniques, charts, approved of- 
ficials, bibliographies, coaching aids, 
this library offers to the coach and 
player a practical sports reference 
shelf. New editions of most vol- 
umes are published annually. 


New Editions 


SOFTBALL—VOLLEY BALL 


With Official Rules and Volley- 
ball Rules Chart 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 


Archery, Riding, Tennis and 
Golf 
Tennis Rules Chart 


RECREATIONAL GAMES 
AND SPORTS 


With Track and Field Informa- 


tion Chart 


FIELD HOCKEY 
With Official Rules, U.S. Field 
Hockey Umpiring Section 
BADMINTON 


With Official Rules and Rules 
Chart 


Current Editions 


BASKETBALL 


With Official Rules and Basket- 
ball Technique Chart 


LACROSSE 
With Official Rules and Rules 
Chart 
SOCCER—SPEEDBALL— 
FIELDBALL 
With Official Rules and 
Speedball Rules Chart 
AQUATICS 
With Official Telegraphic Meet 
Rules and Diving Chart 


Paper 25 cents Cloth 50 cents 


Score Books 


BASKETBALL 
BADMINTON 
FIELD HOCKEY 


Each score book is spiral 
bound, printed on durable 
* paper and priced at 35 cents 
ri each. 





67 West 44th St., New York 









Eastern District Association Convention 


March 26, 27, 28, 29 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26 


9:00 a.m. Registration. 

10:00 A.M. Visits to schools, hospitals, etc. 

Inquire at “tour” desk near registration. Private cars will be 
on hand to take you about. If there is some place you 
would especially like to visit, let us know and we will make 
reservations for you. 

10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m..Field Trips for those interested in admin- 
istrative measurements. For further information apply to 
James J. Carter, Director, Health Education, Quincy Public 
Schools, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

10:00 a.m. Eastern District Society Executive Committee Meeting. 

12:00-2:00 p.m. Meetings of Affiliated Organizations. 

Y.W.C.A., 140 Clarendon Street, Luncheon and Discussion. 

Discussion Leaders: Edith Gates, National Y.W.C.A.; Margery 
Lundvall Zang, Hartford Y.W.C.A.; Dorothy Rutherford, 
Boston Y.W.C.A. 

12:00 m. Exhibits Open. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheons. 


State Association Presidents, Hotel Statler. 
Y.W.C.A., 140 Clarendon St. 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Therapeutic Section. 
Presiding: Katharine F. Wells, Chairman, Instructor in Physical 
Education Wellesley College. 
Speaker: Norman W. Fradd, Dept. of Physical Education, Har- 
vard University. 
Panel Discussion: “What Can Physical Education Do?” 
“Menstrual Disorders in Adolescent Girls,’ Dr. Samuel R. 
Meaker, Professor of Gynecology, School of Medicine, Bos- 
ton University. 
Summarizer: Dr. Thomas K. Cureton, Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Springfield College. 
3:00 p.m. Eastern District Society Legislative Council Meeting. 
2:15-4:00 p.m. Demonstration, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical 
Education. 


5:00-7:00 p.m. Student Delegate’s Meeting and Supper. 
(Two delegates from each teacher-training institution of the 
Eastern District Society invited), 105 S. Huntington Ave. 


8:15 P.M. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Mrs. Alice Coutts Aldrich, President, Eastern Dis- 
trict Society. 
Greetings: His Excellency, Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of 
Massachusetts; His Honor, Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of 
Boston; Dr. Walter E. Downey, Commissioner of Education, 


Massachusetts. 
Welcome: Dr. Arthur L. Gould, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston. 


“Prospect for the Study of the Human Constitution,” Earnest 
A. Hooton, Professor of Anthropology, Harvard University. 

Dancing: Mr. Henry Ford is sending Mr. Lovett with his 
Dance Conductor from Dearborn, Michigan, to give us 
instruction and enjoyment in Early American dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 


9:00-11:00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Administrative Measurements. 
Presiding: James J. Carter, Chairman; Director of Health 
Education, Quincy, Mass. 
Demonstration of Testing Techniques: 


Hotel Statler 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Foot Tests: footprints or pedographs, pedorule, foot in. 
pressions. 
Hearing Tests: phono-audiometer. 
Posture Tests: shadow-silhouetteograph. 
Physical Fitness Tests: the P.F.I. battery. 
Skill Tests: the Sargent jump test and others, 
Vision Tests: the telebinocular. 
Election of Officers. 
Health Education and Nutrition. 
Presiding: Edward J. Storey, chairman; Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
Section I—Health Service. 
“Health Examinations—How Periodic?” Dr. H. R. Chope, 
Board of Education, Newton, Mass. 
“Emergency and Routine Medical Assistance in Schools,” 
speaker to be announced. 
“Dental Health Instruction in the Classroom,” Dr. Florence 
Hopkins, Mass. State Dept. of Health, Boston. 
“School Health Policies—Are They Necessary?” Dr. Charles 
C. Wilson, Chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
N.E.A. and the A.M.A.; Board of Education, Hartford. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. F. W. Maroney. 
Summarizer: Raymond Hopkins, Secretary of Section; Wee- 
hawken High School, N.J. 
Election of Officers. 


Men’s Athletics. 


Presiding: Carl P. Schott, chairman; Dean, School of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Pennsylvania State College. 
“What is Right with Football?” Paul Stagg, Head Football 

Coach, Springfield College. 

Discussion Leader: Harold S. Wood, Director of Athletics, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

“Resume and Interpretation of Recent Constitutional Provisions 
Adopted by the N.C.A.A.,” Dr. Philip O. Badger, Assistant 
to the Chancellor, New York University ; Vice-Pres., Second 
District, N.C.A.A. 

Discussion Leader: William J. Bingham, Director of Athletics, 
Harvard University. 

“Principles That Are Fundamental to a Sound Athletic Pro- 
gram,” Thomas W. Taylor, Director of Athletics, Brown 
University. 

Discussion Leader: John P. Curley, Director of Athletics, Bos- 
ton College, Newton, Mass. 

Section Summarizer: Dr. John M. Harmon, Director of Ath- 
letics, Boston University. 

Election of Officers. 

Recreation. 

Presiding: Ray M. Conger, Chairman; Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Pennsylvania State College. 

Address: Virgil Dahl, Instructor of Education, New York 
University. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. E. C. Davis, Pennsylvania State College. 

Address: A. R. Wellington, National Recreation Association. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Summarizer: Dr. Frank Lloyd, Secretary of Section. 

Election of Officers. 


11:15 A.M.-12:30 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 
“Red and Green Lights of Activity,’ Abraham Myerson, M_D., 
Professor Neurology, Tufts College Medical School; Clin. 
Prof. Psychiatry, Harvard Med. School; Director Research, 
Boston State Hospital. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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11:45 A.M. Motion Pictures. 


11:45 A.M. Exhibitors. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Administrative Measurements. 

Presiding: James J. Carter, Chairman; Director of Health 
Education, Quincy, Mass. 

“Health Development Tests and Follow-up Procedures,” H. 
Harrison Clarke, Professor of Physical Education, Syracuse 
University. 

“Administrative Procedures in Introducing Tests in Larger 
Cities,” Dr. Richard F. Hayes, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Yonkers, N.Y. 

“Administrative Adjustments in the Use of Health Records,” 
Thomas H. Hines, Director of Physical Education, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

“Uses of Physical Records in Summer Camps,” Mrs. J. Verity 
Smith, Director of Camp Kiwanis, Campfire Girls of Boston. 

“Follow-up Procedures for Women in Colleges,” Ivalclare 
Sprow-Howland, Asst. Professor of Physical Education, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

“Uses of Tests in Recreational Activities,’ Leonard W. Clark, 
Director of Physical Education, Melrose High School, Mass. 

“Uses of Tests by Cadet Teachers,” Walter S. Cox, Director of 
Cadet Teaching and Professor of Education, Ithaca College. 

“Uses of Tests in Y.M.C.A. Program,” Robert E. Laveaga, 
Director of Recreation and Health, Huntington Avenue 
Y.M.C.A., Boston. 

“Physical Fitness and Its Relation to Mental Health,” Dr. 
Shailer Upton Lawton, New York University. 

Summarizer: Ellis H. Champlin, Chief of the Physical Educa- 
tion Bureau, New York State Education Department. 


College Men’s Physical Education Section. 

Presiding: G. F. Loebs, Chairman; Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

“Corecreation for the College Student,” (with motion pictures), 
Ray M. Conger, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University; H. Harrison Clarke, Professor 
of Physical Education, Syracuse University. 

“The Neurological Justification for Physical Education,” Dr. 
John M. Harmon, Professor of Education and Director of 
Athletics, Boston University. 

Discussion Leaders: Ray Oosting, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. W. F. Meredith, 
Assoc. Professor of Physical Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The Teaching of Health in Colleges,’ Dr. Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams, Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. E. C. Davis, Professor of Physical 
Education, Pennsylvania State College; Harold M. Lowe, 
Ass’t Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University. 

Summarizer: George B. Affleck, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Springfield College. 

Election of Officers. 


Research. 

Presiding: Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, Chairman; Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University. 
“Achievements and Trends in Safety Education Research,” 
Herbert Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, New 

York University. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. Allen Ireland, State Director, N.J.; 
Ruth Abernathy, State Education Department, N.Y. 

“Resume of Suggestions of Sociologists to Guide Us in Re- 
search in the Area of Recreation,’ Robert Pitkin, Ass’t 
Track Coach, Columbia University. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University ; Caswell Miles, State Education 
Dept., New York. 

Summarizer: Dr. T. K. Cureton, Springfield College. 
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Report of types of research in health, physical education, and 
recreation being done in Eastern university centers. 
Brief Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


School Nurses. 

Presiding: Mrs. Frances S. Korhammer, Chairman; Head 
Nurse-Teacher, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

“Health Education,’ Mrs. Ethel R. Yood, Director of Health 
Education, Public Schools, Malden, Mass. 

Discussion Leader: Elizabeth Sears, R.N., Nurse-Teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

“Health Service,” Ethel M. Brown, R.N., Executive Secretary, 
Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health Association, Mass. 

Election of Officers. a 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Teacher Training. 

Presiding: Ernst Hermann, Chairman; Dean, Sargent College 
of Boston University. 

Subject: “Teacher Training for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.” 

“The Health Aspect,” Clair Turner, Dr. P.H., Prof. of Biology 
and Public Health, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. 

Discussion Leader: Farnsworth G. Marshall, Supt. of Schools, 
Malden, Mass. 

“The Recreation Aspect,” Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Prof. of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

Discussion Leader: Louis C. Schroeder, Director of Recreation, 
Pittsburgh. 

2:00-5:30 p.m. Women’s Athletic. (at Wellesley College) 

Chairman of Section: Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, Instructor in 
Physical Education, New York University. 

Chairman of Meeting: Elizabeth Beall, Department of Hygiene, 
Wellesley College. 

Tour of new Wellesley College Physical Education Building. 
General Meeting. 

Discussion Group Meetings on Rules and Teaching Materials 
in Sports: 

Basketball—Chairman, Christine White (Chairman Basket- 
ball Rules Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section) 
University of North Carolina. 

Officials Ratings—Chairman, Louise Gray (Chairman Offi- 
cials Rating Committee of Women’s Athletic Section), 
Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y. 

Recreational Games—Chairman, Lucia Ernst (Editor, Rec- 
reational Games Guide of Women’s Athletic Section), 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

Softball—Chairman, Rachel Spencer (Chairman Softball 
Committee of Women’s Athletic Section), State Teach- 
ers College, New Britain, Conn. 

Badminton—Chairman, Marjorie Hillas (Editor, Badminton 
Guide for Women of the Women’s Athletic Section), 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Speedball—Chairman, Josephine Persicano, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Lacrosse—Chairman, Jennie Turnbull (Chairman Lacrosse 
Rules Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section), 
George Washington University. 

Tennis—Chairman, Barbara Goss, The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Hockey—Chairman, Elizabeth Yeend Meyers (Chairman 
Hockey Rules Committee of the Women’s Athletic 
Section), New York University. 

Demonstrations : 

Battleboard Tennis—Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College. 

Badminton—Dorothy Jackson, Margaret Eaton School, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Golf. 

Swimming—Ann Avery Smith, Wellesley College. 

Summarizer: Elinor M. Schroeder, Wellesley College. 


4:15 p.m. Health Education Division Discussion Group. 


Presiding: Walter Cox, Vice-President, Eastern District. 
All recreation and physical education personnel welcome. 
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Evening—Demonstration. 
No convention sessions are scheduled for this evening. There 
will be a demonstration under the auspices of the Boston 
Public Schools at the Boston Arena. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast, Y.M.C.A. Physical Director’s Society of North 

America. 

Chairman: Robert E. Laveaga, Director of Recreation and 
Health, Boston Y.M.C.A. 

“The Task of the Y.M.C.A. in Meeting Community Health 
and Recreational Needs,” speaker to be announced. 

“Status of Y.M.C.A. Aquatic Program,” Dr. T. K. Cureton, 
Springfield College. 

“Recent Research and Program Developments,” general dis- 
cussion. 


9:00-11:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Camping. 
Presiding: Hilda 
College. 

“Camping Techniques in Teaching Qualitative Outcomes,” Dr. 
Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

Panel: George B. Affleck, Springfield College; Mildred Bruck- 
heimer, Director Camp Millbrook, Bridgton, Me.; Harriet 
Clarke, Wellesley College. 

“The Objectives of the American Red Cross Pertaining to 
Waterfront Activities,’ Carroll L. Bryant, Asst. National 
Director, American Red Cross. 

Panel: Dr. George G. Deaver, New York University; Charles 
Cranford, Asst. Recreation Director, West Chester County, 
NY. 

Summarizer: Bernard Hughes, New York University. 

Election of Officers. 


O. Johnson, Chairman-Elect; Wellesley 


Health Education and Nutrition. 


Chairman of Section: Edward J. Storey, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Presiding: Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College. 

Section IT. 

“The Intergration of Nutrition Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools,’ Jean Latimer, Massachusetts Dept. of Public 
Health. 

“Artistic Health Instruction,” John McCarthy, Supervisor of 
Art Education, Mass. Dept. of Health. 

“Record Keeping—Its Importance in Health Instruction,’ Ruth 
Abernathy, State Education Dept., N.Y. 

“A Functional Health Program in a Senior High School,” Ruth 
Evans, Asst. Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Springfield, Mass. 

“Health Education for Consumers,” Edward J. Storey, Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. William H. Hughes, Rae Kaufer, Mar- 
garet Roberts, Donald D. Dunn. 

Summarizer: Raymond Hopkins, Weehawken H. S., N.J. 


School Dentists and Dental Hygienists. 


Chairman of Section: J. M. Wisan, D.D.S., Dental Health 
Consultant, N. J. Depart. of Health. 

Presiding: George E. Davis, D.D.S., Bellerose, N.Y. 

“Teaching Aids for Dental Hygiene,” Leon R. Kramer, D.DS., 
President, American Association of Public Health Dentists; 
Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of Health, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Health Education for Dental Hygiene,” Jean Latimer, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health. 

“Can a Dental Service Program Be an Education Venture?” 
Clair E. Turner, Dr. P:H., Professor Biology and Public 
Health, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 

Discussion Leader: S. S. Lifson, School Health Study Commit- 
tee, Astoria, N.Y. 

Summarizer: Florence B. Hopkins, M.D., D.M.D., Director 
Child Hygiene, Mass. Dept. of Health. 

Election of Officers. 
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Student. 
Presiding: Annette Goodell, Chairman; Student Bouvé-B 
School of Physical Education. Oston 


“The Health of the Student and Its Importance.” Leader: 
Dorothy O’Bryon, Russell Sage College; other speakers: 
Betsy Warren, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, 
Nancy Allebach, New York University. : 
“What Do You Do for Your Recreation as a Student?” 
Leader: Marjorie Williams, Sargent School, Boston Univer. 
sity; other speakers: Philip Jennison, Cortland Normal 
School, N.Y.; Hildegard Clausen, Ithaca College; Edna 
Jackowitz, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“Professional Standards of Your Responsibility in a School 
Situation.” Leader: Ruth Lindegren, Wellesley College: 
other speakers: Donald MacPhail, Panzer College ; Marian 
Gough, Rhode Island College of Education; Edna Nesbitt 
New Jersey State Teachers College. F 


Women’s Athletic. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, Chairman; New York Uni. 
versity. 

“Skating,” Maribel Vinson Owen, Former U. S. Figure Skating 
Champion, Winchester, Mass. 

“Skiing,” Hannes Schneider, Director Eastern Slopes Ski School, 
North Conway, N.H.; Benno Sybizka, Assistant to Mr. 
Schneider. 

Discussion. 

Leader: Harriette Auhl, Smith College. 

Summarizer: Irma Pelz, State Teachers College, New Haven, 
Conn. 


1 


_ 


:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. Physical Education Division Discussion Group, 
Presiding: Loretta C. Ryan, Vice-President, Eastern District. 
All health and recreational personnel welcome. 


11:15 A.mM.-12:15 P.M. Motion Pictures. 
11:15 A.M.-12:15 p.m. Exhibits. 


12:30 p.m. School and College Luncheons. 

For information about luncheons not included below, it is sug- 
gested that you write your alumni secretary or inquire at 
the Information Desk, Hotel Statler, during the convention. 

Boston University—Hotel Brunswick. 

Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education — Pioneer 
(Y.W.C.A.) 85c. Chairman, D. H. Weller. 

Ithaca College—Chairman, Laurence Hill. Time and place to 
be announced. 

Panzer College—Chairman, R. L. Hopkins, Weehawken High 
School, N.J. Time and place to be announced. 

Sargent College of Boston University—see program for 11:00 
P.M. Friday. 

Springfield College—Chairman, Homer M. Shellenberger, Wake- 
field Public Schools, Mass. Write Chairman for further 
information. 

Syracuse University—Chairman, C. Getty Page. Time and 
place to be announced. 

Wellesley College—Chairman, Mrs. Genevieve Baldwin Scan- 
nell. At the “Viking.” 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Administrative Measurements. 
Chairman of Section: James J. Carter, Director of Health Edu- 
cation, Quincy, Mass. 
Presiding: Ellis H. Champlin, Chief, Physical Education Bu- 
reau, New York Department of Education. 
“Seminar on Problems in Organization and Administration of 
Physical Education, Utilizing Test Results.” 


2:30-4:30 P.M. 


Dance. 

Chairman of Section: Pauline Chellis, Instructor, Bouvé-Boston 
School of Physical Education and Sargent College; Work- 
shop Group. 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Demonstration: High School, Y.W.C.A., and College Groups. 
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Alice Coutts Aldrich, President 


W. L. Hughes, Pres.-Elect 
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Grace E. Jones, Sec.-Treas. 


EASTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Leaders: Jean Aubry, Newton High School; Alice Mulcahy, 
Lowell High School; Janice Janes, Boston Y.W.C.A.; Char- 
lotte MacEwan, Wellesley College; Mrs. Flora Hopkins, 
Pembroke College; Pauline Chellis. 

Speakers: 

“The Dance in the High School Program,” Hermine Sauthoff, 
New York University. 

“The Dance in the College Program,’ Charlotte MacEwan, 
Wellesley College. 

“The Dance in the Y.W.C.A. Program,” Dorothy Rutherford, 
Boston Y.W.C.A. 


Safety. 
Presiding: Charles J. Prohaska, M.D., Chairman; State Super- 
visor Health and Physical Education, Conn. 
Speaker: Kenneth N. Beadle, Director Education Division, 
National Conservation Bureau, New York City. 
Speaker: Hubert E. Brown, Ass’t Professor Education, New 
York University. 
Speaker: George G. Deaver, M.D., Ass’t Professor School of 
Education, New York University. 
Summarizer: Mrs. Ina M. Curley, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment Education. 
Election of Officers. 
School Dentists and Dental Hygiene. 
Inspection tour of Forsyth Dental Infirmary—Dr. Perry R. 
Howe, Director, Forsyth Dental Service Program; Ruth L. 
White, Chief Nutrition Dept., Forsyth Nutrition Program. 


4:45 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
“The European Situation and Its Implication for Us,’ Anton 
De Haas, Harvard University. 
:00 p.m. Reception. 
:30 p.m. Banquet. (formal) 
9:30 p.M.-1:00 A.M. Dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29 
SECTION MEETINGS 


» 
7 
7 


9:00-11:00 A.m. 
Private School. 

Presiding: May P. Fogg, Chairman; Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Winsor School, Boston. 

“Group Play v. Individual Play.” Discussed by: Alice Nichols, 
Director of Physical Education, The Chapin School, New 
York City; Dorothy Warner, Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation, Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; 
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Mrs. Bryant Decker, Instructor in Physical Education, Win- 
sor School, Boston, Mass.; and other leaders of physical 
education in private schools for girls. 

Election of Officers. 

Public School. 

Presiding: Mazie V. Scanlan, Chairman; Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Atlantic City Public Schools. 

“Ten-Minute Snapshots,” prepared by Helen R. Rouse, Mabel 
E. Bockelman, and Charles H. Sage: 

“Health”—a dramatization of precept and practice. 

“Recreation”—roller skates, bicycling, hiking, darts, archery, 
swimming, tennis, golf. 

“Physical Education”—a demonstration of “purposeful ac- 
tivities”—correctives, game skills, rhythms. 

“Thirty-Minute Exposures”: 

“New Techniques for Qualitative Outcomes,’ Dr. Jay B. 
Nash, Professor of Education, New York University. 
“Youth and Democracy,’ Dr. F. W. Maroney, Professor 
of Education, Teachers Coliege, Columbia University. 

Summarizer: Thomas A. Barker, Atlantic City High School. 

Election of Officers. 

School Physicians. 

Presiding: Charles J. Prohaska, M.D., Chairman; State Super- 
visor Health Education, Conn. 

Speaker: Fredrika Moore, M.D., Consultant School Hygiene, 
Massachusetts Department of Health. 

Speaker: Charles B. Lewis, M.D., Director Health Education, 
Providence Schools. 

(It is hoped that Dr. Keenan of the Boston Public Schools 
and Dr. Keene of Buffalo University will also speak.) 

Election of Officers. 

Teacher Training. 

Presiding: Ernst Hermann, Chairman; Dean, Sargent College 
of Boston University, Cambridge, Mass. 

“The Physical Education Aspect,” Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Ruth Elliott, Director, Graduate De- 
partment of Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley 
College. 

“A National Survey of Present Day Trends in Health and 
Physical Education and Recreation Which Should Influence 
Teacher Training,’ James E. Rogers, Director of Physical 
Education Service, National Recreation Association. 

General Discussion: Leaders—Farnsworth G. Marshall, Louis C. 











Schroeder, Dr. Ruth Elliott, and the four speakers for the 
two sessions. 
Election of Officers. 


Women’s Athletic. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, Chairman; New York 
University. 

Sport films—selected by Louise Stutz Kjellstrom, Chairman of 
the Motion Picture Committee of the Women’s Athletic 
Section, Washington, D.C. Films, courtesy of Abraham 
Krasker, Boston University; basketball film, courtesy of 
Scholastic Coach. 

Discussion: Jennie Turnbull, George Washington University, 
Chairman-Elect, Motion Picture Committee, W.A.S. 

Summarizer: Helen Lockwood, Central High School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Election of Officers. 


11:15 A.M.-12:30 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 
“Healthy Education,” Mildred H. McAfee, President, Wellesley 
College. 
Summaries—three minutes each. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon of State Representatives, Women’s Athletic 
Section. ‘ 





2:00-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Administrative Directors. 

Presiding: Franklin J. Gray, Chairman; Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Springfield, Mass. 

Conducted as a forum, with brief talks to introduce the topics, 
and an opportunity for the audience to question the jury. 
Topic I—How and by whom should physical education be 
taught in the elementary schools? 1. In the traditional cur- 

riculum? 2. In the integrated curriculum? 

Speaker: Marianna G. Packer, Head, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Trenton State Teachers College, 
N.J. 

Topic II—It is generally conceded that proper consideration 
cannot be given to health, physical, and safety education, 
unless there is a general reorganization of the entire school 
program. How shall we meet this problem? 

Speaker: Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Jury: Frederick W. Crumb, Supervising Principal, Whitesboro 

Central Schools, N.Y.; Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Frances Foley, Assistant Supervisor of Health, State De- 
partment of Education, Conn.; Paul Krimmel, Director of 
Physical Education, Syracuse, N.Y.; Dr. Charles C. Wilson, 
Director, Physical and Health Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Election of Officers. 


Dance. 

Chairman of Section: Pauline Chellis, Instructor in Physical 
Education, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education and 
Sargent College of Boston University. 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Springfield, Mass. 

Demonstration: Elementary and Junior High School Groups. 
First and second grades, fourth and fifth grades, led by 

Cecilia Cox, Broad Street School, Providence, R.I. 

Second and third grades of Somerville Public Schools, led 
by Anne Cameron, Sargent College of Boston University. 

Introductory work and advanced work for children (studio 
group), led by Pauline Chellis, Bouvé-Boston School 
of Physical Education and Sargent College of Boston 
University. 

Fourth to sixth grades, led by' Lois Decker, State College, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Junior high school work—social dances for boys and girls, 
led by Louise Kingman, State College, Framingham, 
Mass. 

Speakers: 

“Primary School Work,” Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Elementary Sc!:col Work,” Lois Decker, Stat : 
water, Mass. . College, Bridge. 
“The Dance in Education,” Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers Sch 
of Education, Boston University. _ 
Summarizer: Elizabeth Hartshorn, Connecticut College. 
Election of Officers. 


Intramural. 

Presiding: H. Harrison Clarke, Chairman; Prof, of Physica! 
Education, Syracuse University. 

“Intramural Athletics in the Small College,” Joseph ¢, Clarke 
Director of Intramural Sports, Trinity College, Hartford, 

“Coordination of the Class Curriculum Program with the 
Intramural Program,” William Dreeben, Director of Physi. 
cal Education, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City. 

“Program of Intramural Sports for Girls,” Laura Rich, Dire. 
tor of Physical Education for Girls, High School, River. 
head, Long Island, N.Y. 

“Intramural Problems in the Smaller Schools,” Archie Hall, 
Director of Physical Education, High School, North Syra. 
cuse, N.Y. 

“Safety and Legal Problems as Applied to Intramural Sports,” 
Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Professor of Education, New York 
University. 

Discussion period. 

Summarizer: William F. Logan, Supervisor of Physical Eqdy- 
cation, Princeton University. 

Election of Officers. 


Therapeutics. 

Presiding: Katharine F. Wells, Chairman; Instructor in Physi- 
cal Education, Wellesley College. ; 

“Factors in the Development of the Erect Posture,” Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Green, Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery, Harvard 
University Medical School and Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Demonstration: “The Application of Fixed Traction Splints 
(regular and improvised) for Fractures of the Arm and of 
the Leg,’ Mr. Sidney C. Hazelton, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, Dartmouth College. 

Summarizer: Dr. Thomas K. Cureton, Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Springfield College. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Recreation Division Discussion Group. 

President: Louis C. Schroeder, Vice-President, Eastern District. 

All health and physical education personnel are welcome. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 


4:15 P.M. Joint Discussion Groups—Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Divisions. 


5:15 p.m. Official Closing of Convention. 


Evening. Benefit Demonstration. 

By Sargent College of Boston University, at the Arena, St. 
Botolph St., Boston. 

11:00 p.m. Sargent College of Boston University Buffet Supper, 
Hotel Statler, $1.00. To be held after Arena demonstration. 
For information write Alumnae Secretary, 6 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30 


10:00 a.m. The Physical Therapy Department of the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston has very kindly invited the members of the 
Therapeutic Section to attend a demonstration. It is to include a 
routine muscle examination for anterior poliomyelitis; a demon- 
stration of posture and corrective exercises for handicapped chil- 
dren; and a demonstration of work in the therapeutic pool, in- 
cluding walking training, approved exercises for polio cases, and 
swimming strokes which are contra-indicated in the treatment ol 
anterior poliomyelitis. 

Because of the limitation of space, the number of visitors must 
not exceed forty. Those who are interested in attending the demon- 
stration should sign up at the Registration Desk not later than 
5 o'clock on Tuesday, March 26. The demonstration will probably 
be over between 11:30 and 12 o'clock. 
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Southern District Association Convention 


March 27, 28, 29, 30 


CONVENTION THEME: “Integration— 
Its Meaning and Function” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 


:30-12:00 a.M. Registration. 

10:00-10:45 A.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 

10:45-11:45 aM. Meeting of section chairmen, councilmen, and 
convention committee chairmen. 

12:15-1:30 p.M. Reunion and Informal Group Luncheons. 


1:30-2:45 P.M. Meeting of the Constitution Committee. 

Chairman: Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas. 

3:00-4:45 P.M. Health Education Round Table Discussion. 

Chairman: Alice H. Miller, Director, Health Education, The 
Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and Cook County, Chicago. 

Theme: “Are We Doing It?” 

“Appraising Health Education Content and Materials,” Dr. 
Ruth E. Grout, Senior Supervisor of Health Education, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“Evaluating Our Own Professional Training,” H. A. Flowers, 
Director, Department of Health and Physical Education, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

“Checking Our Health Education Plans,’ Dr. H. H. Walker, 
Associate Professor of Public Health Education, University 
of Tennessee. 

Discussion after each talk. 

Summary of Important Points. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekee per: Addie Mae Leigh, State Training Consultant, Work 
Projects Administration, San Antonio, Tex. 


:45-10:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Platform Guests: All officers of the Southern District and 
representatives of the various educational, health, and 
welfare organizations of Birmingham and vicinity. 

Presiding: Lynn Sherrill, Louisiana State University ; President- 
Elect, Southern District Association. 

Music: Phillips High School, Birmingham, under the direction 
of Reuben Martinson, Acting Supervisor of Music, Birming- 
ham Schools. 

Welcome: J. M. Jones, President of the City Commission, 
Birmingham. 

Greetings: Dr. C. B. Glenn, Superintendent of Schools, Bir- 
mingham. 

President’s Message: ‘Who Is Liberally Educated?” Dr. Anne 
Schley Duggan, Texas State College for Women, Denton; 
President, Southern District Association. 


=e 


Tutwiler Hotel 





Any organization or group wishing to have a definite 
luncheon or breakfast meeting scheduled in the official 
program should send requests to Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 


Save a dollar by bringing your Association membership 
card with you to the convention! In order to register at 
the reduced fee for members, it will be necessary for you 
to show this card at the registration desk. If your card has 
been lost, or has failed to reach you, write the Association 
in Washington immediately for a duplicate. 
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Birmingham, Alabama 


Reception. 

Co-Chairmen: Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama; 
Virginia McMahan, Birmingham. 

Official Hosts: Dr. C. B. Glenn, Superintendent of Birmingham 
Public Schools; Dr. John E. Bryan, Superintendent of 
Jefferson County Schools, Birmingham; Dr. Raymond Paty, 
President, Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham; 
Major Harwell Davis, President, Howard College, Birming- 
ham. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28 


7:30 a.m. N.S.W.A. State Representatives Breakfast. 


8:00-8:30 a.m. Meeting of the Nominating Committee. 
Chairman: A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


8:45-10:15 a.m. Recreation. 

Chairman: Henry O. Dresser, Associate Professor, School of 
Health and Physical Education, Louisiana State University. 

“The Work Projects Administration Recreation Program in 
Alabama,” Mrs. Malvina Ellen Moore, State Supervisor of 
W.P.A. Recreation, Alabama. 

“The Work of the National Youth Administration in Recrea- 
tion in Alabama,” Dr. John E. Bryan, State Director of 
the National Youth Administration, Alabama. 

“Recreation for Girls Campus Clubs,” Gertrude X. Mooney, 
Department of Physical Education, University of Texas. 
“The Elements of Successful Coordination in Recreation,” Nash 

Higgins, Supervisor of Recreation, Tampa, Fla. 

“Professional Preparation in Recreation,’ Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
New York University. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Stewart Ferguson, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monti- 
cello. 


Health. 

Chairman: Carl Bredt, Lecturer, Bureau of Nutrition and 
Health Education, Extension Division, University of Texas. 

Panel Discussion: “What Integrative Health Education Can 
Contribute to the Evolving Experience Curriculum.* 

1. The Part Health Education Plays in Integrative Exper- 
iences: (1) “Elementary School Level—Broad Areas. of 
Learning,” Helen Byington, Director of Health and 
Physical Education for Girls, Houston Public Schools, 
Tex.; (2) ‘High School Level—Broad Areas of Learning,” 
Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia, Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Educaticn, Tulsa Public Schools, Okla.; (3) “College 
Level—Dr. Laurence T. Rogers, Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Discussion Leaders: Dorothy White, Lecturer, Bureau of Nutri- 
tion and Health Education, Extension Division, University 
of Texas; Dr. Thomas E. McDonough, Director of Physical 
Education, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 











* Persons planning to attend the health section can participate 
in a more intelligent way if they have read several of the following 
books: The Changing Curriculum, Henry Harap et al.; Integration 
Its Meaning and Application, L. T. Hopkins, et al.; Democracy and 
the Curriculum, Harold Rugg, et al.; The Progressive Elementary 
School, R. H. Lane; Let’s Go to School—lIntegrated Experiences in a 
Public Elementary School, Horrall, Willson, et al.; Were We Guinea 
Pigs? Class of 1938, University High School, Ohio State University; 
The School Health Program, C.-E. A. Winslow. 
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mond; C. J. Alderson, Instructor in Physical Education, 
University of Texas. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: (to be announced). 


10:30-12:00 a.m. Camping. 

Chairman: Mrs. Agnes D. Stacy, Director, Camp Mystic, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. 

“A Method of Disciplining Campers,’ Robert N. Hoskins, 
Director, Physical Education, University of Virginia. 
“Modern Developments in Camp Programs as a Reflection of 
Current Educational Philosophy,” Virginia D. Bourquardez, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Health and Physical 

Education, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 

“Camping in the South Today,” Mary Esther Brooks, Regional 
Director, Girl Scouts, Birmingham. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Katherine Winter, Instructor, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Research. 

Chairman: Dr. E. Benton Salt, Professor of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, University of Florida. 

Opening Announcements. 

“Motion Pictures as Visual Aids in Teaching Physical Education 
Activity Techniques and Methods,’ M. G. Karsner, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

“A Digest of Available Research in Recreation,’ Dr. G. M. 
Gloss, Louisiana State University. 

“A Study of One Hundred and Fifty College Women Enrolled 
in Beginning Tap Dancing Classes with Reference to Cer- 
tain Factors Related to This Skill,’ Evelyn Triplett, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

“Some Possibilities for the Reconciliation of Cooperation and 
Competition in Present Society through Recreation,” Edwin 
H. Crews, Lake Charles Junior College, Lake Charles, La. 

“A Comparison of the Health Attitudes of Eighth-Grade Girls 
and Boys,’ Grace Potts, Tyler Public Schools, Tyler, Texas. 

“Preliminary Investigations of Volleyball Playing Ability,” 
George F. Brady, University of Tennessee. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Dr. Lawrence T. Rogers, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Public School. 

Chairman: Helen Byington, Director of Health and Physical 
Education for Girls, Houston Public Schools, Texas. 

Program Continued from Health Education Section. 
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Theme: “The Part Health Education and Physical Education 
Play in Integrative Experiences.” 
1. Demonstration of a functional program on the elemen. 
tary level. Motion picture of a program. 
2. Demonstration of a functional program on the secondary 
level. Motion picture of a program. ; 
Discussion Leaders: (to be announced). 
Summarizer: (to be announced). 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
Timekeeper: (to be announced). 


12:15-1:45 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON 

Presiding: Dr. John E. Bryan, Superintendent of Jefferson 
County Schools, Birmingham. 

Theme and Background: “Birmingham—an Industrial Center,” 

Co-Chairmen: Edythe Saylor, Alabama. College, Montevallo; 
Aldace Fitzwater, State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. 
“New Directions in Physical Education,” Dr. Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, Convenor, School of Education, Mills College. 


2:00-11:00 p.m. “Ta dshu”—A General Recreational Session. 

Chairman: Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

This meeting will be held in Oak Mountain Park, fifteen miles 
from Birmingham. An enterprising committee is planning a splen- 
did get-together for the entire delegation. Special features of this 
afternoon and evening program include enjoyment of nature trails, 
exhibits of recreational equipment, Boy and Girl Scout camp 
setups, active participation in the activities afforded by a well 
equipped adult playground, a sunset pageant depicting the early 
settlement of Alabama presented by men and women in the health 
and physical education departments of Alabama colleges and uni- 
versities, a barbecue supper, a real old-fashioned square dance with 
an authentic hill-billy band, and a closing council fire ceremonial. 

A ticket of $1.00 will include transportation for the beautiful 
scenic drive to and from Birmingham and the picnic supper. It will 
not be feasible for delegates to use their own cars for transporta- 
tion. 

The program for Ta dshu—this general recreational session— 
follows: 

2:00 p.m. Party will leave Tutwiler Hotel in busses. 

3:00 p.m. Arrive at Oak Mountain Park. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. 

(1) Demonstration and exhibits, (2) recreation activities, 
(3) nature hikes. 

5:00-6:45 p.m. Supper. 

6:45-7:30 p.m. Pageant on the island located in the lake. 

8:00-10:00 p.m. Revelry. 

10:00-10:15 p.m. Council ring. 

11:00 p.m. Arrive at Tutwiler Hotel. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


On left page, left to right: 


Dr. Anne S. Duggan, President 
Lynn B. Sherrill, President-Elect 
Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Vice-President 


At right: 
M. E. Potter, Treasurer 
Jess W. Hair, Secretary 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29 


8:00-8:45 A.M. Business Meeting. 
Southern District of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Presiding: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, President. 
Committee Reports. 
Election of Officers. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


8:45-11:15 a.m. Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Mary Kate Miller, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha. 

Theme: “Service to American Youth.” 

“Corecreation—a By-Product of Physical Education,” Helen A. 
Pendergast, Louisiana State University. 

“Corecreational Sports” (lecture-demonstration), Lucille Lowry, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

“Swimming as a Corecreation Activity,” Frances Greenwood, 
University of Alabama. 

“The Place of Golf in the Physical Education Curriculum,” 
Mildred Spiesman, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

“Group Golf Instruction” (lecture-demonstration), Llewellyn 
Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

“Golf.” Open discussion. 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, University of 
Georgia. 

“Basketball,” Christine White, Chairman, National Committee, 
Womans College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

Summarizer: Ruth White, University of Mississippi. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Dorothy Tolleson, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Men’s Athletics. 
Chairman: W. L. Penberthy, Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, College Station. 
“The Responsibility of the Athletic Department for the Intra- 
mural and Required Physical Education Programs,” Wil- 





liam L. Terry, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green. 

“The Substitution of a Program of Intramural Sports for Inter- 
collegiate Athletics in the Small Colleges,” Maurice Clay, 
College of the Ozarks. 

“The Officiating Problem in Intramural Sports,” 
Thomas, Louisiana State University. 

Other topics and speakers to be announced. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Carl Bredt, University of Texas. 

10:30-12:00 a.m. Safety. 

Chairman: Robert H. Powell, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

(Program to be announced.) 


Jesse B. 


Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Dr. Nelson S. Walke, Director, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

“The Re-Definition of Corrective or Therapeutic Work,” Dr. 
Thomas Wheeldon, Wheeldon Orthopedic Centers, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

“Relationship of the Corrective Physical Education Instructor 
to the School Physician,” Louise E. Levy, University of 
Alabama. 

“The Relationship of Corrective Physical Education to Mental 
and Social Health,” Hope Tisdale, University of North 
Carolina. 

“Treatment of Undernourished and Fatigued Students in the 
Corrective Program,” Margaret McCall, State College for 
Women, Montevallo, Ala. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: (to be announced.) 

12:15-1:45 p.m. Reunion and Informal Group Luncheons. 
Alabama College. 
(Others to be arranged.) 

2:15-4:35 p.m. Dance Section. 

Chairman: Dorothy E. Koch, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee. 

“Integration in Dance Education,” Gertrude X. Mooney, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 





The 


Hl 





Headquarters Hotel for the Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Convention 


Welcomes You to BIRMINGHAM 


R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
Direction: Dinkler Hotels Co., Inc. 
Carling Dinkler, Pres. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


Tutwiler Hotel 


MONDAY, MARCH 25 
5:00-6:00. p.m. Registration. 


March 25-26 Birmingham, Ala. 


6:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting. (Informal) 
Theme: “New Patterns for Old.” 
Toastmistress: Leonora Ivey, Georgia State Woman’s 
College, Valdosta. 
“Educational Change and the Physical Education Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, Cal. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26 


9:30-12:00 A.M. Morning Session. 

Presiding: Katherine Montgomery, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee. 

“High-Lights of the California Meeting of the National 
Association of the Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women,” Mary Ella Lunday Soule, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Theme of the Meeting: “Better Human Relations 
through Physical Education,’ Helen A. Pendergast, 
Louisiana State University. 

“Qualitative Outcomes in Physical Education,” T. E. 
McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Discussion on qualitative outcomes. Leader: 
Barksdale, College of William and Mary. 
Comments on current practices which show evidence of 

emphases on new goals: 

For College Women: Mary Kate Miller, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha. 

For College Men: Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 

Open Discussion. 


Martha 


11:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. Business Meeting of the Association. 

Research Committee Report, Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. 

Long Term Planning Committee Report, Dr. Gertrude 

Manchester, Georgia Woman’s College, Milledgeville. 


12:30-2:00 p.m. Recess for informal luncheon groups. 


2:00-5:00 p.m. Afternoon Session. 

Presiding: Helen A. Pendergast, Louisiana State Univ. 

“The Fourth R—Goes to Utopia,” A. S. Hotchkiss, Di- 
rector of Training, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, Birmingham. 

“Courses Dealing with Marriage and Sex as Essentials 
in the Education of the College Student,” Dr. James 
L. Brakefield, Department of Science, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham. 

“The Contributions Which the Physical Education De- 
partment Can Make to the Personality of the College 
Girl,’ Dr. Minnie L. Steckel, Student Counselor, 
Alabama College for Women, Montevallo. 

“Techniques for Better Group Living Through Physical 
Education,” (speaker to be announced). 

Discussion. 

Round Table Groups: 

Group 1—Leader, Dr. Ethel Saxman, University of 
Alabama. “Professional Training Necessary for 
New Responsibilities to be Met by the Physical 
Education Teacher.” 

Group 2—Leader, Gertrude Manchester, Georgia 
State ‘ College for Women, Milledgeville. “The 
Service Program—a Laboratory for Better Hu- 
man Relations.” 

Reconvening of all Members of the Association and 
Guests for Informal Tea. 
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Demonstrations 


Primary Level: 

Third-grade class in rhythms showing integration with 
other departments in the school. Instructor: A 
Walker, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educati 
Elementary Training School, Alabama College, M ~ 
vallo. —— 

Elementary Level: 

Sixth-grade mixed group showing a folk dance unit cor 
related with other departments. Instructor: Mrs, W ‘ 
Calvert, Laboratory School State Teachers College 
Jacksonville, Ala. "7 

High School Level: 

1. Ninth-grade mixed group in social dancing em 
the recreational approach. Instructor: Laura 
Livingston High School, Ala. 

2. Tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade mixed group in tap 
dancing emphasizing the creative approach to this ac- 
tivity. Instructor: Catherine Allen, Columbus High 
School, Ga. 

College Level: 

1. Women’s group in tap dance emphasizing varioys types 
of accompaniment and creative aspects of the activity. 
Instructor: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Monte. 
vallo. 

. Mixed group showing folk dancing as an approach to so. 
cial dancing. Instructor: Evelyn Triplett, University of 
Alabama. : 

3. Women’s group in modern dance demonstrating accom- 

paniment as an approach to composition. Instructor: | 

Dorothy E. Koch, University of Tennessee. 

4. Women’s group in modern dance demonstrating move- 
ment as an approach to composition. Instructor: Dr. 
Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

. Mixed group in modern dance demonstrating rhythm as 
an approach to composition. Instructor: Clara Haddox, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, 

6. Women’s group in modern dance demonstrating idea or 

theme as an approach to composition. Instructor: Ruth 

I. Price, University of Louisiana. 


Phasizing 
Coleman, 


Nm 


mn 


Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


Timekeeper: Eleanor Batson, Playground Teacher of Cunning- 
ham School, Birmingham. 


7:00 p.m.-1:00 A.M. 
CONVENTION BANQUET AND BALL 


Theme and Background: “Gone With The Wind.” 
Presiding: Jeanie M. Pinckney, University of Texas. 


7:00-8:30 p.m. Banquet. 

Music: Birmingham String Ensemble. 

Entertainment: (To be announced). 

Co-Chairmen: Helen Turner, Birmingham Southern College, 
Birmingham; Laureson Forrester, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala. 

Address: “Leisure in a Democratic Culture,’ Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, New York 
City. 


9:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Ball. 
Special entertainment features. Exhibition ballroom dances. 
Co-Chairmen: Mildred Caldwell, Alabama College, Montevallo; 
Albert Mason, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30 
7:30-8:30 a.m. N.A.A.F. Breakfast. (Women’s Division.) 


SECTION MEETINGS 


8:45-10:15 a.m. Student. 
Chairman: Pearl Brooks, Senior in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
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“Changing Profiles of the Health and Physical Education 
Major—the Boy, the Girl,” Helen Reichenback, Senior in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Kentucky. 

“Youth and Leisure,” Forrest Gaines, Graduate Teaching 
Fellow, Louisiana State University. 

“Modern America’s Posture,” Edith Gentry, Senior in Health 
and Physical Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

“Importance of Content in Activity Courses at High School 
Level,” Elouise Peck, Senior in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

“Leadership Opportunities and Development,” William D. 
Brannin, Graduate Student, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Health Education in an Integrated Curriculum,” Helen Gray, 
Senior in Health and Physical Education, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Jean Stehr, Junior in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 


Teacher Training. 

Chairman: Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 

Theme: “Modern Methods in Teacher Training and Teaching.” 

“The Health Education Workshop as a Fundamental in Teacher 
Training,” Jeanie M. Pinckney, Bureau of Nutrition and 
Health Education, University of Texas. 

Discussion Leader: (to be announced). 

“The Physical Education Workshop as a Fundamental in 
Teacher Training,” Dr. Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond. 

Discussion Leader: Emily Cate, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. 

“The Recreation Workshop as a Fundamental in Teacher 
Training,’ Dr. M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky. 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia, Supervisor of 











Budget Your Time - - 


.. . So that you won't be hurried when you 
visit the commercial exhibits to see ‘what's 
new.” 








Health and Physical Education, Tulsa Public Schools, Okla. 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
Timekeeper: (to be announced). 


10:30-12:00 a.m. Physical Education and Recreation Round Table 


Discussion. 

Chairman: Dr. E. Benton Salt, University of Florida. 

“How Can Teacher-Training Courses in Physical Education 
Better Meet the Needs of the Beginning Teacher?” 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Nelson S. Walke, Director, Department 
of Health and Physical Education, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

“To What Extent Can Democratic Methods Be Better Applied 
in the Teaching of Physical Education?” 

Discussion Leader: Elsie M. Douthett, University of Florida. 

“What Guidance Opportunities Are Afforded the Teacher of 
Physical Education ?” 

Discussion Leader: Helen A. Pendergast, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

“What Are We Doing to ‘Sell’ the Physical Education and 
Recreation Program to Students, Teachers, School Admin- 
istrators, and the General Public?” 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Dr. E. Benton Salt, University of Florida. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Meeting of All New Officers and Section Chairmen. 








Outstanding Books In Physical Education 





FUNDAMENTALS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Text-Book for College Freshmen and 
High School Girls 


By RUTH B. GLASSOW, M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education in the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


12mo, 143 pages, illustrated with 34 engravings 
Cloth, $1.75, net. 


This book answers the problem that confronts every 
instructor of physical education—what to teach, and how 
to teach it. It supplants the drudgery of meaningless 
calisthenics with the enjoyment that comes from individual 
participation in worthwhile activities. It permits pleasure 
to furnish the motivation for the exercises that assure the 
desired results. 





Special Physical Education Catalogue on Request 


SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 


By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


12mo, 178 pages, illustrated with 32 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.25, net. 


This is a book for teachers of swimming whether in college, 
high school, club or camp. It is readily understandable by 
the partially trained instructor, the group leader or coun- 
selor and will be helpful to the teacher of experience. The 
information is readily accessible covering the teaching of 
swimming to beginners, intermediate and advanced pupils. 
Every phase of the subject is fully treated. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 





(J. of H.P.E. 3-40) 


(0 Glassow’s Fundamentals in Phys. Ed ...... $1.75 
Ee A ee eer 2.25 
(J) Physical Education Catalogue 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


The February 1940 issue of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association reports that the A.A.H.P.E.R. is still the largest 
of the Departments of the N.E.A., with 8,333 members as of 
June, 1939. The National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals is a close second with a membership of 8,112 and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals is third with 6,104. 
It is interesting to note that our Association has a total of 313 
members in the United States possessions and in foreign countries. 

: & & 

Since the list of Association committees was published in the 
December issue of the JouRNAL, a number of additions and cor- 
rections have been made. Some of these are listed below: 

Committee on Plans for Small Gymnasia: A. I. Prettyman 
resigned; Alice Barrows and Garl Nordly added. 

Committee on Radio: Gladys Palmer added. 

Committee on Precedents and Traditions: G. S. Lowman re- 

signed; Robert J. Francis appointed. 
_ Committee on Professional Education: E. C. Davis, Chairman, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dorothy Ainsworth, Elizabeth Hal- 
sey, George Hjelte, Clair Langton, Vaughn Blanchard, Jessie 
Garrison. 

Committee on Training Standards for Aquatics Teachers: 
Mary C. Coleman and Al Neuschafer added. 

Committee on Interrelationships of National, District, State, 
and Local Associations: C. L. Wangerin added. 

Long-Term Convention Program Planning Committee: C. H. 
McCloy replaces N. P. Neilson as Chairman. 

Yearbook Committee: Ruth Bass added. 

Vocational Guidance Committee: Dorothy Nyswander re- 
signed, other members to be announced. 

* © + 

Dr. Bell announces the appointment of the following new 
President’s Committees: 

Committee on Motion Pictures: Pauline Williamson, Metro- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 


politan Life Insurance Company, Chairman; Louise S. Kj 
H. R. Crook. © S. Kjellstom, 

Committee on Legal Liability Problems: Dr. Elizabeth Rod. 
gers, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Chairman: 
Julius Kuhnert, Arthur C. Poe. . 

Committee on Foreign Relations: Sally Lucas Jean, 209 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Chairman; John Brown, Jr., Margaret 
Brown, additional members to be announced. 

‘as & 


Recent visitors to the Association office have included Ruth 
Grout, G. Ott Romney, Eline von Borries, Fanny Shaw, Louise 


Cobb, and W. L. Hughes. 
xk * ok 


President Bell made a flying trip to Washington and New 
York recently to confer with the Association staff-members, Dy 
Givens, and various members of the Association Executive Com. 


mittee. 
* * * 


Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, represented the 
Association at the Progressive Education Association meetings jp 
Chicago, and at the meetings of the American Association of 
School Administrators in St. Louis during February. Following 
these, she planned a week of field service in Missouri before te. 
turning to Washington. 

x * * 

Dr. Neilson attended meetings in connection with the Okb- 
homa Education Association convention early in February, and 
also participated in the meetings of the Joint Committee op 
Health Problems in Education at St. Louis. His future schedule 
includes several short trips to meetings in Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

* * * 
The National Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women will have a luncheon meeting Wednesday, April 
24, in the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 





Convention Speakers.—Headline speakers for the Na- 
tional Convention will be Amy Hinrichs, President of the 
National Education Association, Branch Rickey, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Cardinals, and Ben Cherrington, 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, United States 
Department of State. Other general session speakers will 
be announced next month when the complete program will 
be published in the JourNnaAL. 

Among the persons from fields related to our profession 
who will speak at the various section and division meetings 
are Dr. H. S. Dimock of George Williams College, Dr. Her- 
bert J. Stack of New York University, Dr. Mandel Sher- 
man of the University of Chicago, Ira Thomas of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, H. C. Hutchins of the Educational 
Policies Commission, and Lorin Smith of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company. Members of the Association 
who will participate in the convention meetings include 
F. L. Oktavec, T. K. Cureton, Barbara Joy, Gertrude 
Baker, John Van Why, D. Oberteuffer, W. H. Lauritson, 
E. D. Mitchell, J. H. Nichols, Paul Washke, G. H. Galli- 
gan, Jesse Thomas, Clarence Nelson, A. B. Salter, Maurice 
Clay, D. K. Brace, Aileen Carpenter, H. H. Clarke, Gladys 
Scott, Elizabeth Beall, F. W. Cozens, Mrs. Caroline Book- 
walter, Leonard Larson, Granville Johnson, Randolph Web- 





Speakers of Note to be at National Convention 


ster, L. W. Irwin, Harry A. Scott, L. R. Burnett, C. H. 
Edwards, F. S. Lloyd, C. H. McCloy, J. F. Williams, A. 
H Steinhaus, Leon Kranz, Paul Hagen, Elizabeth Halsey, 
Carl Nordly, Floyd Eastwood, A. S. Daniels, and many 
others. 

Local Committees: The backbone of the national con- 
vention organization each year is the work of the local 
committees. The Chicago committees, under the able chair- 
manship of A. H. Pritzlaff, Convention Manager, are mak- 
ing intensive and extensive preparations for the comfort 
and convenience of delegates during their visit to Chicago. 
The thanks of the Association are extended to the follow- 
ing committee chairmen, and to their many hardworking 
assistants: Advisory Committee, Leon Kranz; Banquet 
Committee, Bernice Lorber; Commercial Exhibits, Arthur 
Buehler; Demonstrations, F. Marie O’Leary; Educational 
Exhibits, Joseph Kripner; Hospitality, Melba Moore; In- 
formation, Vera Gardiner; Luncheon, Dorothy Bresnahan; 
Membership and Attendance, Lenore Wood; Motion Pic- 
tures, H. R. Clark; Printing, Arthur Buehler; Publicity, 
Kenneth L. Wilson; Social and Dance, Louise Ege; Time, 
Order, and Announcements, James J. Griffin; Transporta- 
tion, William Sears; Ushers, Fred Hall; Visitation and 
Tours, Vera Gardiner. 
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O/T sports 


EQUIPMENT 


Mfd. by W.J . Voit Rubber Corp. 


1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Branch: 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, ill. 


the ball that gives you 


mot for your money... 


Voit i 


moat Wer Voit Regulation Football, Basket- 
ball, Soccer Ball, and Volley Ball withstand the most 
gruelling punishment. Their tough rubber covers vul- 
canized to a FABRIC-and-rubber center, won't scuff or 
peel. No stitches to come apart, no laces to wear out. 


most dependability Every Voit Regu- 
lation ball performs officially, is perfectly shaped, 
uniform, correctly balanced—free from any flat 
spots, bulges, dead spaces. Weather-and-waterproof, 
they cannot become soggy, “logy,” unplayable. 


most CcoOnomMy Despite their many ad- 
vantages, Voit Regulation balls cost far less than 
ordinary balls. Longer life and “no upkeep” add to 
their economy. Result: you can s-t-r-e-t-c-h your ath- 
letic appropriation much further. Join the schools from 
coast to coast who rely on the longer-lasting, better- 
playing, economical Voit Regulation line to give 
them most for their money. Sold by Sporting Goods 
Dealers everywhere. Write for new catalog today! 


@ Look for the Dot... 
it identifies the genuine Voit Ball 


Voit Sports Equipment also includes 2adarO and 
All-Rubber Athletic Balls, Inflated Playground 
Balls, Tennis Balls, Baseballs, and other items. 


VOIT OFFICIAL SOFTBALL 


»--«- now '“Gum-Wound”’! 


Now, more than ever, Voit—the original 
Rubber-Covered Softball —plays perfectly, 
lasts longer. Pure white, washable, weather- 
and-water-proof, has no stitches to wear 
out. Playable under all weather conditions. 
Look for the Dot... it identifies the genuine 


Voit Softball. 


























Anna Hiss of the University of Texas and her splendid co- 
operative faculty have been helping state athletic and recreation 
leaders to develop an educational program of athletic competition 
for girls, especially industrial and those out of school. They have 
developed a broad program in basketball and volleyball, in order 
to be sure that fine standards are maintained and better programs 
are developed. Instead of ignoring a situation, they have decided 
to get in and help the State Athletic Federation to develop better 


conditions for participation. 
. * * 


Ima James, University of Oklahoma, is developing a worth- 
while weekly social recreation program for students, espe- 
cially those who work. These weekly social get-togethers are 
greatly appreciated by students who have little opportunity 
during the week between their work and study to enjoy the 
pleasures of campus life. 

> & 

The State Departments of Education in Illinois and Arkansas 
are working on (1) state curriculums, (2) teacher training for 
majors and minors, and (3) certification. 

* + * 


On a recent two-months’ transcontinental trip I found some 
interesting things: . ‘ 

A good program at the Technical High School, Indianap- 
olis. 

At Kansas City, some of their splendid open-air classes; 
also good elementary school programs with organized re- 
cesses. A. O. Anderson, City Director, is now bringing ath- 
letics into the educational picture. Athletics are now admin- 
istered from the central office in St. Louis. 

Saw good elementary classroom instruction by elementary 
teachers in a number of cities. Under Riley, good health edu- 
cation programs in the Cleveland schools. 

There is a splendid physical education recreation program 
in Flint under Frank Manley. 

City Director A. H. Pritzlaff is steadily increasing his 
central headquarters staff of supervisors in Chicago. Chicago 
has made remarkable progress in the increase of trained 
teachers, teacher curriculum, and recognition of the health 
and physical education program by the educational admin- 
istrator. 

Saw a very fine program in Tulsa, Oklahoma, under Helen 
Corrubia. 

* * * 

It is splendid to see the state-wide spirit of the physical educa- 
tion group in Arkansas in the development of a state-wide program 
of health and physical education. The University and the colleges 
are working with the State Department in the development of 
standards in teacher training and certification. At the University 
of Arkansas last summer and again this summer a workshop con- 
ference was held at which a tentative state course of study for 
elementary and secondary schools is being developed. 

+ » & 


I find a great deal of interest over the country in regard to 
the development of corecreation and campus recreation pro- 
grams for all the students. 

* * * 

Michigan, Indiana, and other state High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations publish excellent pamphlets and literature. Ohio and 
Michigan get out a printed monthly bulletin which is very much 
worth while. I quote from the Indiana Bulletin in regard to ath- 
letic injury insurance: “The I.H.S.A.A. has entered no formal or 
implied agreement with any insurance company and has no scheme 
of its own for athletic injury insurance. In fact, the I.H.S.A.A. 
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has no intention of entering the insurance business. This whole 
question has been studied for years and will continue to be studied 
carefully in order that information may be available for }; 
schools. Information is extended to principals with the distinct 
understanding that each individual school, if insurance js desired 
shall make its own arrangements with the company writing insur. 
ance.” 
* * * 

Josephine Randall, Recreation Commission, San Francisco 
announces plans for the building of a Junior Recreation Mu. 
seum. This may also be called the Junior Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. The present building contains arts and crafts, 
collections, and hobbies illustrating the different work of 
youth in that city. 

2: * * 

Credit for Physical Education. — 

In South Carolina, health and physical education is electiye— 
one out of the sixteen required. Half a credit each year for two 
years. 

Florida, required, not an elective—one out of the sixteen. One. 
quarter for four years. 

Georgia, required physical education—120 minutes a week for 
four years, twice a week. 

In Louisiana physical education is required—one of the six. 
teen. Half a unit a year for two years, five times a week. 

During the last three years in California, all senior high school 
physical education can be one or two out of twelve units required, 
It is one of the five required solids, five times a week for credit. 
Of these five, the suggested program is two physical education 
periods—one of corecreation and one in health education. In good 
weather more time is to be given to physical education and in bad 
weather more time to health education. However, 48 hours out of 
the 190 required for graduation must be devoted to health. 

_ & « 


The new gymnasium in the Cathedral of Learning at the 
University of Pittsburgh is now completed. There is a floor 
approximately 50 x 85 feet, men’s and women’s locker rooms, 
showers, and two accessory rooms—one containing an in- 
door archery range, and the other a golf cage. This gym- 
nasium is used by all women students in the University and 
by men who are majoring in physical education. 

* ££ © 


The Department of Physical Education for Women, University 
of Georgia, Athens, publishes a very fine physical education, 
health, and recreation booklet with excellent photographs showing 
their big, broad program in all its phases. 

ce © 


The Society of State Directors has committees working 
on three very important problems: (1) on having the North 
Central Association adopt for states in that district certifica- 
tion standards similar to those recently adopted by the Illi- 
nois Committee—Don Cash Seaton, Chairman; (2) on the 
cooperative reciprocity plan among the state directors in re- 
gard to evaluating their certification requirements—L. S. 
Moorehead, Chairman; (3) on the problems arising from the 
promotion of six-man football by commercial organizations— 
W. H. Orion, Chairman. 

: + & 

Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland, advises me that he will send their 
excellent “Handbook on Public School Athletics” to anyone who 
sends a two-cent stamp, as they wish to send them where they 
may do some good. These handbooks contain practical rules for the 
centralized control of high school athletics. 
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No child weighs 54,000 pounds! Yet— 
LOUDEN Playground Equipment fittings 
have a guaranteed tensile strength of 
54,000 pounds per square inch! .. . 
Why? Because LOUDEN Playground Equip- 
ment must be safe—just as it must be 
faultless in design, materials, workman- 
ship—in every detail which insures perfect 
performance! ... That’s why LOUDEN 
equipment is in praise- 

winning use on _ play- 

grounds all over the 

world! 


Write for our Cat- 
alogs on (1) Play- 
ground equipment, 
(2) Swimming Pool Equipment, (3) Tennis and Badmin- 
ton Posts, Reels, Nets and Markers! Address Dept. HP-2. 


5 172 Years Old |] 
rut J. E. PORTER corporation 


OTTAWA * ILLINOIS 







Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spalding” 
lines of playground, swimming pool and gymnasium equipment; and 





of “Junglegym” Climbing Structures. =— 


University of Colorado 
SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term — June 17 to July 19 
Second Term — July 22 to August 23 


Courses in Physical Education to meet needs of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, high school and grade 
school teachers, and undergraduates. 


SUMMER FACULTY 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS: ~- 


DUDLEY ASHTON, Teacher of Physical Education for Girls, 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville, Kentucky 


NELLIE M. EASTBURN, Instructor of Physical Education, 
University of Chicago 

WILLARD N. GREIM, Director of Health Education, Denver 
Public Schools 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 
Clare H. Small Elizabeth Autrey Frank Potts 


Mary Ethel Ball ita Hoxsie Charles G. Vavra 
Edna Willis Harry G. Carlson Forrest B. Cox 
Margaret S. Poley Bernard F. Oakes Howard E. Waite 


Courses in Problems and Administration of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Hygiene, Corrective Activities, First Aid; 
Rhythm, Modern Dance, Folk and Tap Dancing; Basketball, 
Football, and Track Coaching (Men); High School and Ele- 
mentary School Program and Methods (Women); Riding, 
Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Social Dancing. 


For Information and Catalog Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Department P E—Boulder, Colorado 
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California 


From Washington to Florida 


IN ALL STATES OF THE UNION 


Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc. 
WAN SERVE THE COLLEGES AND 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


~~, Mic! a a5 4 \ 
Ms ail THE COMPLETE, DEPENDABLE 


can LINE 
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-_ SS <n, WOMEN'S GYMNASIUM 
| OUR SALESMEN ARE NOW ON 
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ALDRICH AND ALDRICH, INC. 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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“How We Do It” 


Playing Games Without Officials 


[N this day and age when the status of the official’s importance 

has increased in regard to our more complex games, we have 
entirely eliminated the official in many of our intramural con- 
tests. Already the reader is probably questioning such a plan that 
permits a group of players in a contest such unorthodox freedom, 
with numerous misgivings. The writer hastens to add that in back 
of this method, if it is to be successful, lies a definite program for 
behavior development. In justifying this plan, let us take several 
examples. Notice a group of boys playing a “pickup” game on 
the corner lot. The chances are there will not be anyone acting 
as the official, for the simple reason that all wish to play. The 
game may produce arguments galore, but through it all there is 
respect for their standard of rules which results in their enforce- 
ment, without some appointed individual taking all the initia- 
tive. A group of men in a club gymnasium will get together and 
play a volleyball game without an offiicial, and provided these 
players know the rules, a well-officiated contest will result simply 
from self or group discipline. 

In other words, thorough knowledge of the games and rules 
with a keen desire to abide by them makes for the well-played 
contest. The most competent official will fail unless these at- 
tributes have been fully developed in the players. 

The average boy’s recreation outside of school consists mostly 
of impromptu contests without supervision, and the same is true 
of the adult. Fancy two gentlemen playing a game of golf, taking 
along an official to make certain that the match is played ac- 
cording to the rules. It seems logical, then, that in a school’s 
physical education program, a place must be found to develop 
this practical method of playing competitive contests without 
officials. Such a plan offers an excellent opportunity to develop 
and test self-assertion, leadership, sportsmanship, discipline, and 
mastery of game rules. 

There is much importance in laying the ground work, and fac- 
tors that contribute to the success of the plan will be discussed 
as follows: 

1. Knowledge of the Rules—tThere is a real urge on the part 
of the player to learn the rules when he realizes that the 
responsibilities of calling the violations are his. 

Prior to opening the season in each sport, mimeographed 
copies of the rules are issued to the players. All available infor- 
mation regarding the game is placed on file in the school library. 
This is followed by practical demonstrations in various phases of 
the game depicting rule violations and methods used in making 
correct decisions. They are taught in the close play at first base 
to associate sound with sight, or in other words to tell whether 
the foot touched the bag before or after the thud of the ball was 
heard in the first baseman’s hands. 

Written objective tests can be given to find out whether play- 
ers have a clear conception of the rules. 

2. Leadership—This “honor system” is a true test for leader- 
ship qualities. It demands that the player concerned make rapid 
decisions. If he fails to do this, the captains shall take the 
responsibility. Boys, after becoming accustomed to this method, 
take pride in calling their own violations and fouls, for it not 
only keeps them alert to the fact that complete knowledge of the 
rules is most essential, but it places them on the “spot” before 
team mates and opponents. Capable captains are important, for 
if individual players fail in their responsibilities, then in their 
capacity as “playing referees” they must declare the play. In case 
the captains do not agree, they consult the instructor in charge 
for a final decision. 

3. Supervision—The instructor must be constantly moving 
from one game to another, acting in an advisory capacity, but 
should discourage any attempt by the players or captains to 
subordinate their responsibilities by “leaning” on him to make 
their decisions. In other words, the players are put on their own 
as much as possible; however, if it is a case of wrong interpre- 
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tation of the rules, the instructor should correct it ; 
The “honor system” has been used successfully jn 


touch football, speedball, volleyball, crossball, and mushball, Rus’ 
that lack specific interpretations and depend entirely on jell 
are altered so as to have a definite meaning. One of the og 
in soccer is an instance of this. We quote from the Official rules. 
“Touching the ball with the hands or arms may so happen as ¢, 
be unintentional. Unintentional handling should not be pendina 
Our players in this case call it a violation regardless of the in 
tent, simplifying the rule and still not seriously changing : 
game. 

The plan of using student officials to handle the game real 
is negative to a class objective of “every member a participant,” 
Perhaps blowing a whistle and making decisions for the orn, 
is participation, but the boys deriving the benefits and pl 
are those playing the game. 

Looking at it from a players standpoint, we quote som 
. the expressions made by boys who have played under the heads 
plan. 

“A referee can’t be everywhere, but when the player calls q 
foul he is on top of it.” 

“I am anxious to learn the rules because team mates and the 
other side check up when I miss any.” 

“Tt helps me to make up my mind quickly.” 

“Tt adds fun to the game to be your own referee.” 

“Being a good sport is plenty important when playing this 
way.” 

“Gives one a good idea what a job a referee has in a big game” 

“Helps us in our games at home that don’t have supervision,” 

In conclusion, this honor plan cannot successfully be tried in a 
short period of time, for it takes considerable time for the players 
to realize that the game really belongs to them without outside 
restraint. Then their attitudes must be developed to understand 
that through sportsmanship, rule knowledge, leadership and de- 
cisiveness alone can they reap its full benefits. If the plan suc- 
ceeds in developing in the boy any one of the qualities heretofore 
mentioned, it surely merits the effort and time to put it across, 

Wrtrarp J. FisHer 
Knoxville Junior High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Physical Education Correlation Projects 


NE day, in the course of a more or less idle conversation, a 

fellow worker challenged my thinking with the question, 
“What do you think of the statement that physical education 
teaches more social studies than the social study period?” It 
seemed strange, and yet, physical education reaches the objectives 
of many other parts of the curriculum as well as those of the 
social studies group. Certainly the main objective of the social 
studies period, teaching preparation to live with others, has many 
more practical applications in physical education classes than in 
its own. In the social studies class the theory of living with each 
other is stressed, while in the physical education classes it is prac- 
ticed. All the social attributes come to the front, for in playing 
together the children are learning to live together. Fair play, 
sportsmanship, unselfishness, and ability to see the other person’s 
point of view come into practical use over and over again. Mutual 
help is stressed. The anti- or unsocial child can probably be 
reached through the medium of play when he might be an- 
tagonized by other methods of socialization. 

This brings up the idea of correlation. The physical versus the 
mental might lead us to think that there would not be much op- 
portunity for correlation, but physical education can contribute 
and receive from all departments. In mathematics, the scoring, 
measuring, and keeping of records may be the first real need that 
the child sees for mathematics and when that need arises his in- 
terest is challenged. In the language arts department, correct 
usage, especially of the words “May I?” and a desire to be able 
to read and interpret rules opens up a new interest. When a boy 
who is not interested in reading wants to find a rule or something 
of the technique of a game he will read and enjoy doing it be- 
cause of the association with the game. The industrial arts de- 
partment can make many things for the physical education 
department, and what better incentive is there for a boy than to 
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see the results of his handiwork being put to practical use? Boys 
especially like to make things in their industrial training periods 
that they can use for their own pleasure outside of school. At our 
school one of the first sewing projects of the girls is to make a 
gym bag in which to keep suits and shoes. In the field of art, the 
work is often motivated by physical education events. Track 
meets, tournaments, games, etc., make excellent materials for 
drawing and poster work. Even in music, which seems rather far 
from the physical education program, a nice correlation in rhythmic 
work, especially in dancing, is found. In the study of the music 
of a country or section, the dance is often studied at the same 
time. In our own school a very satisfactory unit was worked out 
by the two departments on “Negro Music.” Any nation’s dances 
and songs would be a possibility for programs as well as class 
work. The physical education classes can contribute a valuable 
service for dramatic programs and dances in musical productions. 
Altogether, probably no subject can render a more valuable cor- 
relation than physical education because of its very appeal. 
TECKLA M. PETERSON 
Physical Education Director 
Delaware School, Evansville, Indiana 


Another Suggestion for Gymnasium 
Floor Markings 


WAS interested in the information on temporary gymnasium 

floor markings, printed in the January and February issues of 
the JOURNAL. 

Perhaps an additional time-saver would be welcome. Many 
auditorium-gymnasium floors have shiny or waxed surfaces; ordi- 
nary chalk does not “take” easily, and is soon erased. For mark- 
ing lines or bases which are to be used for only a class period 
or two, I suggest holding the chalk stick under running water 
for a second or two, taking care to see that both ends of the 
stick are wet. The use of such chalk results in clear, wide lines. 

Very successful for this process is Atlantic White Chalk Crayon, 
No. 307, a product of Binney and Smith, New York. 

AcNnEs M. Hoo.Ley 
Larchmont, New York 


The Maryville Horse Show 


RIVATE institutions have often been criticized for ignoring 

the needs met in public schools by the interscholastic league. 
In recent years, however, many of our private academies and 
colleges have begun to realize the values of healthy school com- 
petition and have sponsored various literary and athletic contests 
among themselves. The success and popularity of a great number 
of these has led to their being made annual events. Thus the 
movement grows stronger from year to year. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting examples of this develop- 
ment is the Maryville Horse Show. This show, first organized in 
1934 by the students and alumnae of Maryville College, has as its 
objective the stimulation of friendly rivalry among the prepara- 
tory schools in and near St. Louis. But what may be called the 
“by-products” of the show are really of more lasting importance. 
Each child who rides in it must have spent many hours in healthy 
outdoor exercise and have increased his skil] to such an extent that 
he will be able to display his horsemanship without embarrass- 
ment. The college girls themselves, by working on the committees 
and filling responsible positions on them, gain an experience which 
will stand them in good stead later. Since this is becoming a city- 
wide project (compare the fifty individual entries of 1934 with 
the two hundred and seventy of 1939) and since it is the only 
one of its kind in the United States, it attracts the whole horse 
show world, thereby bringing prominence even to St. Louis. 

Maryville College has kept the show purely amateur. The 
students are divided according to age, type of riding, and degree 
of skill. Besides the individual, pair, and four-abreast classes, 
there are those for the exhibition of three-gaited and five-gaited 
horses, for driving and jumping contests and for several games 
and novelty races. There are also guest performances on each 
night’s program, but these, being solely for the added entertain- 
ment and instruction of the audience, play no part in the com- 
petition. On the third and last night of the Horse Show, trophies 
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When girls ask 
personal questions—you'll 
welcome this FREE help! 


OUNG GIRLS can be so unhappy when they 
are troubled by misunderstandings of the 
physical changes in their lives. 

When they come to you with questions, you 
want to reassure them in a scientific, yet gentle 
way. 

To help you in this matter, Modess offers 
special booklets and charts. 

Over 14,000 teachers sent for the booklets last 


year. The charts are new! Send for this free ma- 
terial today! 





For High School Girls—“‘The Periodic Cycle” contains 
important information based on modern medical opin- 
ion. Helps dispel old-fashioned “‘bugaboos.” 


New...5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts—in color. Illus- 
trate the whole process of menstruation. Simple, 
accurate text. Size 14 by 11 ins., mailed in a heavy, 
plain envelope. 


For Younger Girls —‘‘What a Trained Nurse Wrote to 
Her Young Sister” is a sympathetically written book- 
let for young girls before menstruation begins. 


FREE! Two authoritative booklets on menstrual hygiene. 
a Complete set of five Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


Personal Products Corporation 
Dept. E-42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me ...... copies of ““The Periodic Cycle,” 
5 . copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.” 

(__) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy 
Charts. (These charts provide illustrated material for the 
booklet—“The Periodic Cycle.’ So their distribution is 
limited to teachers who use this booklet for classroom 
instruction.) 
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Name of School 





Address 
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A gym suit lives only as long 
as its fabric lasts! 

You folks who spend the best 
part of your day in a gym know 
that better than anyone can tell 
you. 

That’s why, in selecting your 
gym suits, you’re always so par- 
ticular about the fabrics. 

May we suggest BAR-L Fast 
Color Suiting and BAR-L Blue 
Ribbon Gabardine to those of 
you who have never had a “bus- 
iness” acquaintance with these 
sturdy and handsome fabrics? 
You'll find “They’re Built To 
Stand The Gaff!” 

We have swatch brochures of 
each showing the complete 
color range in the actual cloth; 
also the best color combinations 
in both tone-on-tone and con- 
trasting effects. We'll be glad to 
send these along to you if you 
like. Just drop us a card and 
we'll tend to it at once! 


GYM DANDIES 











BAR-L | BAR-L* 
FAST BAR Z: BLUE 

COLOR fapaics RIBBON 
SUITING | GABARDINE 





‘‘Built To Stand The Gaff’’ 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. INC. 
“The House of Hits in Cotton Fabrics” 


40 WORTH STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO °* ST. LOUIS *® DALLAS ® BALTIMORE * LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO ® ATLANTA * BOSTON 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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and ribbons are presented to the winners of each 
plaque is given to the school whose representatives 
the greatest number of points in the finals. 

Although the show is strictly amateur, it has alway. 
expert judges. This spring Maryville College had the good — 
to obtain the services of Major Allen of the Fort Reilly cu 
school in Kansas. For the jumping classes, however, a mena ¥ 
the Bridlespur Hunt Club acted as judge. A Ring Comal 
and Advisory Board composed of fathers appointed by the ~~ 
ticipating schools assisted in carrying out the program, - 

But while the Maryville Horse Show exerts a wide influen 
on the people around St. Louis and horse-lovers everywhere te 
greatest work lies in the precedent it has set for the right type of 
competition. Now that the public eye is opened to what can 
be done, foundations may be laid by other schools for similar 
projects. This is a challenge to every vigorous, up-to-date school 
in the country. 


event, and 4 
have Scored 


MADELEINE BENoist 
Maryville College 
St. Louis, Missoysi 


Let’s Spy 


T TOE to the playroom door, attic, or living room and listen 

quietly to Junior or Sister and their guests at play. Try to 
recall your early youth and the games you played, their names, and 
how you played them, and then try to fit them into the picture 
You will either find that our memory is very bad or that you 
have never heard of these games or had never played them in 
exactly the same manner. 

Stop your car near some vacant lot or alley, in any season of 
the year, shut off the motor and then get ready for some pleasant 
surprises. You will probably start your car, muttering to your. 
self that you never realized that the game of baseball, basketball, 
or football could be played in so many various ways. 

On your journey to your summer cottage near the sea shore or 
your cabin in the mountains this summer, listen quietly to what 
is going on between Sister and Junior in the back seat of the car. 
As the farm houses flash by you will probably hear Junior say a 
number, such as 23. At this point Sister may contest that number 
on some point or another, and after an agreement is reached, 
Sister may say a number, and so on. Things may go along 
smoothly until Sister suddenly shouts with glee that Junior has 
lost all his points, because the car passed a cemetery on the side 
of the road on Junior’s side of the car. If you would happen to 
ask the name of this game, you would be informed that the game 
was called Counting Pigs, and the game would proceed. 

If you are an observing person and if your car is observing 
the speed laws, especially in the smaller towns, you will soon 
become acquainted with the fact that here and there a small group 
of boys or girls have congregated near some intersection and peer 
intently at your license plates. They are using your plates fora 
variety of games, the most popular of which are Automobile, 
Automobile Guess, Automobile Rum, and Automobile Equations. 

The game of Automobile Equations is exciting and educa- 
tional. Since many of the license plates issued by many states 
contain both letters and numbers, a perfect background for a 
chemical equation is formed. Each contestant takes a car in tum 
and tries if possible to decipher a chemical formula from the let- 
ters and numbers on the plate. For example, the simple formula 
of water, which is H:O could be deciphered from a license plate 
bearing the numbers and letters H72051. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Jones drop in some evening to enjoy 4 
quiet evening of bridge, first be sure to supply Sister and Junior 
with a worn or discarded deck of cards. This intelligent move 
will not only keep your game at the conventional number of four 
but will also afford a quiet evening for the children before their 
bed time. If, during the course of the evening, you happen to 
remember that the children are playing cards, take a moment oF 
two to look into their game and see if you have ever played it, 
or know anything about the game they are playing. If you ask 
what they call the game, you may be surprised at such names 
I Doubt It, Pent House, High Card Tells Low Card What to Do, 
and many others. j 

On some cold winter evening when Sister or Junior have I- 
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vited in some guests for the evening, forget about your favorite 
programs for once and turn the radio over to Sister and her 
guests. You will find that the station dial is being moved from 
one extremity to the other. Why? It’s a game. Name? Radio 
Stations, Guessing, Celebrities, and many other similar ones. This 
has been going on long before Kay Kayser and other popular 
maestros ever thought of such things. 

We may ask ourselves the reasons for these conditions. Do 
not children play standard games using standard equipment? The 
answer is ves, but they also invent and devise many games. These 
games owe their evolution to many conditions, such as lack of 
finance, a desire to imitate parents, popularity of standard sports, 
the owning of radios and automobiles, the interest of children in 
the reading of newspapers and in current events, the influence of 
the G-Men and the crime wave suppression, and lastly, in one 
statement, the influences of our modern civilization in the life of 
the child. 

If we look into the history of the origin and evolution of 
games, we will find that games are as old as man himself and have 
evolved through the natural activities of children in all ages and 
places. Some of our games undoubtedly date back to the pre- 
historic times when man roamed the earth, subsisting on animals 
and living in caves. Others are a product of our modern in- 
dustrial and social life. 

Many theories have been advanced regarding the origin and 
evolution of the great mass of games which are known. A great 
number of our games owe their origin to religious rites and cere- 
monies. The customs of different peoples, their wars, marriages, 
occupations, have been handed down to the children and have 
been used by them for play. Ethnology and folklore throw a 
fiood of light upon the heritage of games. 

Today the evolution of games marches on. In this modern 
civilization of overpopulated residential cities, large and small in- 
dustrial districts, and increasingly rural populations, children are 
devising new games which are typical of the age in which we live. 


Joun H. McGraw 
Beaver Falls Junior High School 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania 


Aloha from McPherson College 


ATURDAY morning, December 9, 9:00 a.m. Girls from seven 

colleges gathered for the third annual Volleyball Playday. The 
sponsorship of the day was under Miss Lilyan Warner, Director 
of Women’s Physical Education of McPherson College. 

The welcome, given by the President of the W.A.A., was fol- 
lowed by a Hawaiian folk game after which the girls from South- 
western College, Winfield, University of Wichita, Bethal College of 
Newton, Central College of McPherson, Sterling College, Mary- 
mount College of Salina, and McPherson were divided into color 
teams to play their round-robin tournament. The color teams 
represented five Hawaiian Islands including Lanai, Maui, Oahu, 
and Kauaz. 

Leis of many colors were worn by the hostesses and added a 
bright note to the day’s activities. Guitars made from paper 
proudly displayed each coed’s name and with her color leis a case 
of mistaken identity could scarcely be found. 

At noon an Hawaiian luncheon was served in the gymnasium 
beneath palm trees. Hawaiian dances, songs, introductions, and 
a steady stream of enjoyable conversation offered a peaceful re- 
laxation to the athletes. 

Balls were again volleyed at 1:30 p.m., finishing the tourna- 
ment at 3:00 o’clock. Clever souvenirs made in the shape of 
pineapples and painted on cork were given to each participant. 

The farewell came much too soon and as the coeds formed a 
circle singing “Aloha,” each girl felt a deeper feeling of friendship 
not only for the new friends she had made during the day but for 
the different colleges and universities as well. 

The strains of “Aloha” echoed away and one could not help 
but feel that each personality had been aided by the fine move- 
ment which we term “playday.” May we never lose the spirit ! 

Auprey HAMMANN 
President, W.A.A. 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 
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Is the Time to Specify 
Broderick Gym Suits for Fall 


. pewede one of the smartly styled, figure- 
flattering Broderick Gym Suits that are 
approved everywhere, that are standard for 
years to come. Bar-L Fast Color Suiting 
and Bar-L Blue Ribbon Gabardine, used in 
Broderick garments, are vat-dyed for fastness, 
pre-tested for hard use, easy laundering and 
ironing. Seams are lock-stitched for long wear, 
suits are perfectly cut, correctly tailored in 
true full sizes. 
PHOTO SHOWS “HI-GIRL,” a smart 2-piece shirt- 


and-shorts style. See it in Bar-L Fast Color Suiting, 
in beautiful colors. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OR SAMPLE SUIT 


New catalog shows popular Broderick Gym Suits. 
Sample suit in favorite style, color and material does 
not obligate you to buy. Write today. 


Dept. 1-A 
1727 S. Brand Bivd. 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


2400 Broadway 
PARSONS, KANSAS 


fom Prockrich Co 
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News from the 
rN Dance Section 

















Margaret Jewell 
Stanford University 

The Section on Dance of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is planning a Pre-Convention 
Dance Conference to be held at Ida Noyes Hall, The University 
of Chicago, on April 23 and 24, preceding the National Conven- 
tion. The emphasis will be on folk materials in dance composi- 
tion and movement techniques. Everyone interested is urged to 
fill out the application blank appearing in the JourNaAL and send 
it in immediately. Applications will be accepted in the order 


in which they are received. 
* ok x 


Each month we are especially interested in receiving news of 
some group from whom we have not heard before, as well as 
news of experimental plans or ideas being tried for the first time 
by groups who are old friends of this column. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio, has for several years had con- 
siderable interest in dance under the able leadership of Fritzic 
Moore. She is now teaching near Los Angeles, dancing with 
Karen Burt’s group, and Western College has been fortunate in 
finding someone to carry things along at the same pace. Hilde- 
garde L. Spreen, now Western dance instructor, has directed a 
busy program including a lecture-demonstration for an alumnae 
group, an exhibit of Betty Joiner’s costumes and a display of 
books, old and new, on all phases of dance. Future plans include 
an exhibition of Barbara Morgan’s dance photographs in Feb- 
ruary and the annual demonstration-recital on March 23. Har- 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


classes for 
professionals—-teachers—laymen 


hanya holm dance company 


available for concerts 
(send for folder) 


e 215 west 11 street @ newyork °@ wa 9-6530 


riette Ann Gray of the Humphrey-Weidman group will be 
the Western campus for a week in April to conduct special ss 
sions for members of the regular classes and of Dance Clyb ba 
following week the Perry-Manstfield movies of Harriette Ann G ‘ 
demonstrating the exercises in Portia Mansfield’s fifth vol 7 
Rhythmic Body Mechanics, will be shown. ™ 
Miss Spreen will be the speaker at the regular April meet; 
of the Faculty Club. Her subject will be “Folk Songs and Dan 
of South India.” This is the title of her book written i 
result of a year’s research in India under the Sponsorship of the 
Oxford University Press and the Bureau of Education in India 
and soon to be published in English, Telegu, and Tamil (Indign 
languages). Movies which she took of some of the oldest tragj. 
tional and most representative dancing will supplement the de- 
scription of the studies. . 

The University of Maryland had a Dance Workshop in Feb. 
ruary with Martha Hill of New York University speaking op 
“Dance in the Modern World” and working with dance and 
drama students during class periods. Norman Lloyd, also of New 
York University, discussed “Music in the Contemporary Theater” 

At Wellesley the Department of Art has found the assistane 
of members of the Dance Group an added stimulus in their courses 
in History of Art. For a number of years these students have 
posed for the sketch classes; now they are used to show the char. 
acteristics of certain periods of art and to demonstrate how the 
various stylizations in art differ from the actual movements in life. 

A somewhat similar situation exists at Stanford University 
where the dance classes are open to students of figure drawing 
who wish to do action sketching. At the autumn symposium 
for which Stanford was hostess, artists worked throughout the 
day and exhibited their work at the close of the day’s program. 


* * * 


Square dance groups are taking Washington by storm. George 
Washington University has one in which the football squad dances 
with the women physical education majors. Wilson Teachers 
College has an interested mixed group which started as one set 
of eight and has grown to four sets, which is all the gymnasium 
will hold. 

At St. Cloud State Teachers College in Minnesota social 
dancing classes are enjoying great popularity. A record number of 
men and women students availed themselves of the advantages 
offered in beginning classes while tryouts for a class in advanced 
social dancing kept the students after school for a week. Out of 
150 contestants, 18 couples were selected for the group which is 





NOYES SCHOOL of RHYTHM 


Summer Camp—Cobalt, Connecticut 
FOR EXTENDING YOUR TRAINING IN THE DANCE 
Apply to: 
EASTERN STATES—Patricia Parmelee, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
MIDDLE —Valeria Ladd, 1917 W. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WESTERN--Lily Madden, 1957 No. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

















SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, POLLY KORCHIEN — Modern 


Folk and Character Dances Dance—Intensive Course or 
ALEXIS DOLINOFF—Toe and way See 

Ballet FRANCES L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
FRANCES L. CHALIF—Baby AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
JACK DAYTON — Tap and PACO CANSINO—Spanish 

Musical Comedy JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics 


Special Classes for Teach- 
ers of Physical Education 
for which Alertness Credit Rh g 
is Granted. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK, N.Y. Write for free catalogue 











Just created — PINOCCHIO 
An easy group number for 9 dancers. Also large assort- 
ment of dances for children, adults, beginners, and 
advanced students, in every type of dance. All clearly 
described and printed, FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 


PRICES. 
CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special.... 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 
Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 








Vol. | 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. 11 20dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. 111 20 dances (advanced) 


$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
Vol. IV New—10 dances, $1.50 
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being taught by Nora Staael of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. Some group work will be done and the class will demon- 
strate at party occasions. 

eel 

Dance groups are as busy as usual with demonstrations, re- 
citals, and programs of various sorts. 

The Washington, D. C., Dance Association is presenting a 
student concert of the colleges and junior colleges affiliated with 
it. Those participating are George Washington University, Wil- 
son Teachers College, American University, Trinity College, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Marjorie Webster College, Holton Arms 
Junior College, Mt. Vernon Seminary, and Maculeria School. 

On March 14 one of the intermediate dance classes at Stanford 
University, assisted by four advanced students, is presenting a 
short lecture-demonstration for the San Francisco Women’s Phys- 
ical Education Association. Planned and presented by the stu- 
dents, the demonstration is based upon the three techniques: of 
the instrument, of the medium, and of form. 


* * * 


The close association between concert dancers and educational 
dance groups continues with more vigor than before. Following 
Hanya Holm’s series of programs at the Goodman Theater, 
Chicago, in January George Williams College was favored in 
having Miss Holm give a most successful lecture-demonstration 
and master lesson. Always a favorite with student groups be- 
cause of her own interest and stimulation in teaching, Miss Holm’s 
concerts in San Francisco and San Jose, California, were attended 
by an overwhelming number of student dancers from University 
of California, Mills College, San Francisco State College, Stanford 
University, and San Jose State College where the second pro- 
gram was given. 

Katherine Manning of the Humphrey group who is teaching 
at the University of Chicago for two quarters, gave a chapel pro- 
gram just before Christmas. She is also giving downtown classes. 

In Washington, D. C., Mrs. Roosevelt has shown her interest 
in dance by heading a list of sponsors of the National Ballet 
this season. Under the direction of Lisa Gardiner this series of 
interesting and new ballets was ready for Washington audiences 
on January 26. 

Sophia Delza gave Washington audiences a treat recently when 
she gave a modern dance concert which included many of her 
best numbers. Miss Delza is a newcomer in the Washington dance 
field, having come in 1939. Besides private classes she teaches 
dance at the Federal Worker’s School. 

The University of Maryland and the Marjorie Webster School 
of Physical Education are fortunate in obtaining Evelyn Davis 
of Washington, D. C., as dance instructor this winter. She main- 
tains her private studio, as well as being director of the Dance 
Play House and President of the Washington Dance Association. 

Foster Fitz-Simons is playing the lead in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
given by the Playlikers Club of Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Miriam Winslow is carrying on 
the work of Ora Mae Davis at the University in Chapel Hill. 


TED SHAWN 


will teach July 29—August 31 




















Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 

















Rachel Jane Benton 


Old fashioned gymnasium costumes ... dating from 1851, 


are 


available for rental under the sponsorship of the Promotions 


Committee. These costumes are suitable particularly for “Ma 


rch 


of Time” skits, sports fashion reviews, pageants, etc. Properties 
such as dumbbells, Indian clubs, and wands are also available. 
The rental fee is $5.00. Write to Regina E. Messing, San Benito 





PRE-CONVENTION DANCE CONFERENCE 


A pre-convention working conference on folk, social, 
and modern dance under the auspices of The National 
Section on Dance will be held in Ida Noyes Hall, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on April 23 and 24. The teaching faculty 
includes Lloyd Shaw of the Cheyenne Mountain School, who 
will teach Early American, Mexican, and Cowboy Dances; 
Hazel Conlon, Fundamentals of Social Dancing; Norman 
Lloyd, Rhythmic Basis of Movement; Ruth Murray and 
Delia Hussey, Movement Techniques; and Martha Hill, 
Dance Composition. 100 active participants and 50 auditors 
will be admitted. The fee is $5.00. All applications should 
be received not later than April 1. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


SECTION ON DANCE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PuysicaL EpucATION, AND RECREATION 


Pre-Convention Conference on Folk, Social, and Modern Dance 


April 23, 24, 1940—Ida Noyes Hall, The University of Chicago 


I wish to enroll as (check): PARTIcIPANT.... AUDITOR.... 


core eer ee eee etree eseeeseseeeeeseeeseeeeesesesesese 


Coeereersceereseserseeeeeeeseesreseeeseeseeseseseos 


CONN eo. sa sca e ee de keuedeby Aaa ekacake ds 

Please enclose $1.00 registration fee. The balance of $4.00 
is due on or before April 15, 1940. Fees are not refundable. 
Make fees payable to and send blank to: Theodora Wiesner, 
The University of Chicago. Details of the Conference will be 
sent to applicants. 











- WACOB’S PILLOW SCHOOL OF THE DANCE; 


near LEE, MASSACHUSETTS, in the Berkshires 
For Men and Women Teachers of Physical Education and the Dance 


MIRIAM WINSLOW and FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS 


will teach July 1—August 3 


Director: 
MISS MARY WASHINGTON BALL 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


(Jacob’s Pillow was formerly the Shawn School of the Dance for Men) 
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Junior College, Hollister, California, for further information. 

The Motion Picture Committee . . . sends news of the fol- 
lowing films: 

“Archery with Larry Hughes,” Bailey Film Service, 3405 
University Avenue, Los Angeles, California: 200 feet, sepia, 16 
mm., silent. This film contains excellent photography of target 
shooting with a heavy bow. There are close-ups demonstrating 
stringing, nocking, and drawing. Ample slow motion analysis is 
made from various angles. The film is highly recommended for 
teaching. 

“Tennis Tactics,’ MGM, Pete Smith Specialty, 1 reel, black 
and white, 16mm., sound, leased by Teaching Films Custodians, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. Fred Perry demonstrates 
accuracy in the drives, service, and volleys. Slow motion clarifies 
his body and racquet action. Comedy elements are used to im- 
press the beginner with the necessity of keeping his eye on the 
ball and of using a hip pivot. Recommended for motivation of 
all groups and as a teaching supplement for intermediate and 
advanced players. 

“Tips on Better Badminton,” 16 mm., silent, 2 reels, Sport 
Tips and Teaching Aids, 16801 Parkside Drive, Detroit, Michigan. 
The film features prominent Canadian and American singles and 
doubles champions. Reel one emphasizes foot work and wrist 
action in the execution of shots while reel two emphasizes court 
position in singles and doubles. Students viewing the film should 
have had ground work in fundamental shots. There are some 
slow motion shots, but no close-ups except the grip. 

“Foil Fencing,” 16 mm., silent, 1 reel, Castello Fencing Equip- 
ment Company, 55 East 11th Street, New York City. The film 
supplements the theory of foil fencing of Professor Martinez 
Castello. Foil work, a sample lesson, and bouts are shown. Be- 
cause of insufficient close-ups and lack of repetition of these 
fast skills, students should know fencing terminology and have 
some skill in order to benefit from the film. 

“Ski Flight,” 16 mm., sound, 1 reel, Warner Brothers, apply 
Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43 Street, New York City. 
Otto Lang demonstrates six fundamentals of skiing according to 
the Arberg technique. Diagrams and medium shots in slow mo- 
tion clarify each action. The film is completed with excellent 
downhill skiing applying these techniques. This is an ideal in- 
structional film for beginners or intermediate skiers. 








News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 




















Edith M. Lindsay 

Helen Fahey, Special Assistant, Health and Physical Education 
Department, Kansas City Public Schools, Missouri, has organized 
physical education activities to meet the specific needs of each 
child in the new DeLano School for Crippled Children. A con- 
ference has been held with the family physician of each child 
and activities are given at the school which will improve his con- 
dition. Group games, rhythms, and stunts are also included in the 
program when it is deemed advisable. 

To help in the task of making the student with physical lim- 
itations a happy contributing citizen is an aim of the modified 
physical education program of the secondary schools in Kansas 
City. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director of Health and 
Physical Education, has introduced classes of modified physical 
education which will give pleasurable wholesome activities to the 
students from the elementary open air rooms and other children 
with physical limitations. The coeducational, modified physical 
education classes are proving most popular. 

Each semester the Department of Physical Education for Men 
of the University of Illinois stages a series of tournaments in the 
various courses offered in the Service (required physical education) 
Curriculum. Many of the students regularly enrolled in corrective 
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classes are allowed to take some of their work in liey of 

tive in other physical education classes. For example, conte, aa 
cases are allowed to take archery or bait and fly casting See 
cases of faulty body mechanics are allowed to take comet 
volleyball or badminton. Some underweights are enrolled 
wrestling. Many of these corrective cases win first Places in - 
regular physical education tournaments. The crowning achie ‘ 
ment this semester was a boy with one arm who won the Pi: 
championship in badminton. While it is recognized that cam 
defects cannot be corrected, it is well to be aware of the beast 
to the total personality which come from successful Participation 
in sports within one’s capacity. 

Thecla Doniat, principal of the Spalding School for the 
ten years, retired last January. She taught in the Chicago Pybjj 
Schools for forty-five years, for twenty of which she was prince; ; 
in the old Fallon and the Jahn School for Crippled Childe, 
before going to Spalding. She has participated actively in he 
advancement of the education and care of the handicapped 
throughout the state and country, and in 1936 represented the 
United States at the Convention of the International Society for 
Crippled Children at Budapest. Though no longer officially con- 
nected with the schools, her interest, understanding, enthusiasm 
and support will be of great value to the advancement of the 
work for the crippled. The Board of Education has wisely chosen 
Mrs. Frank Bruner, who has been principal at the Jahn School 
for several years, to succeed Miss Doniat at Spalding. 








Administrative Measure- 
ments Section News 




















H. Harrison Clarke 


A very extensive consideration of the Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram as applied to physical education in schools will be the 
function of the Eastern District Administrative Measurements 
Section meetings to be held in Boston, March 26-29. Demonstra- 
tions of the Physical Fitness Tests, discussion of the follow-up 
program, and visits to schools utilizing these procedures will con- 
stitute the program, which was prepared under the direction of 
the Section Chairman, James J. Carter, Director of Physical 
Education, Quincy, Mass. 

Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal of the Duluth State Teachers College 
writes as follows concerning the program for the National Ad- 
ministrative Measurements Section to be held in Chicago: 

“The program as it now stands includes demonstrations of 
tests of proved value with discussions of their application to 
the program, and papers on testing programs. It covers pro- 
cedures for children, high school, college, and coaches. Brace, 
McCloy, Clarke, and other good people are included.” Miss 
Graybeal also states that time will be given to a discussion of 
the function of this Section as differentiated from that of the 
Research Section. 

The school men in the Boston area interested in Physical Fit- 
ness Programs continue to meet regularly through the year to 
discuss problems in connection with this work. Boston Univer- 
sity is also conducting a Monday evening course during the sec- 
ond semester, in which Physical Fitness Programs in various types 
of institutions and in school systems of different sizes are studied. 

Meetings of administrators, physical educators, nurses, and 
physicians in the schools participating in the Central New York 
State Measurement Project are also continuing throughout the 
year. Dr. Hiram A. Jones, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, was guest and speaker at the last meeting held in 
January at Syracuse University. At this meeting, too, a measure 
ment program was outlined in relationship to each of the state 
objectives of physical education. Mimeographed materials cov- 
ering these meetings are available and will be sent to interested 
people on request. 
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HE “democratic method” has scored another victory in solv- 

ing the health teaching problems in Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas, where instructor H. James Tysor has the assign- 
ment of directing physical education for 857 boys, with two 
outside basketball and volleyball courts as the only school facili- 
ties. The classes of about 125 each meet in an old auditorium 
for the instruction they favored when Mr. Tysor put the question 
to them, “What do you want to learn?” The idea of setting up 
their own course of study appealed to the boys, who formed 
committees to determine what they should be taught. A total of 
about 10,000 questions were gathered over a two-year period and 
they set the groundwork for the four-year course of study now 
taught. The functioning of the body intrigued the mechanically- 
minded boys, and an analogy between the body and the auto- 
mobile threads through the health instruction. The boys wanted 
games and activities too, and a very complete intramural program 
is in operation, use being made of park and Y.M.C.A. facilities in 
addition to the school’s meager outlay. 

e @ * 

HE Health Section of the World Federation of Education As- 

sociations announces that there is a great need for health books 
to replace the contents of libraries destroyed in the various war 
areas. Anyone having books to contribute to this worthy cause is 





No District News in This Issue 


Because of the large amount of space given in this issue 
to the convention programs of five of the District Asso- 
ciations, it has been necessary to omit the District news 
columns that usually occupy an appreciable section of the 
JournaL. Anyone wanting to know the names and ad- 
dresses of the officers, which appear ordinarily with the 
news columns, may refer to previous issues of the JourRNAT. 











asked to write Sally Lucas Jean, Health Section Secretariat, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
ee 
HE Luther Gulick Award for “the outstanding contribution 
in health, physical education, and recreation in Metropolitan 
New York” was presented at a recent meeting by the New York 
City Health Education Teachers Association to Dr. J. B. Nash 
of New York University. 
x Oe Ox 
HE Physical Education Section of the New York Experimental 
Society will hear James E. Rogers speak on “Trends and Prob- 
lems in Health and Physical Education” at its next meeting on 
March 8, at the Commerce Building, C.C.N.Y., 23rd Street and 
Lexington Avenue. 
+ es oe 
THE new Director of the College of Education at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, will be Dr. Harl R. Douglass, now 
Kenan Professor of Education and Chairman of the Division of 
Teacher Training at the University of North Carolina. A teacher 
and administrator of wide experience, and also author of numer- 
ous articles and books, Dr. Douglass will take up his duties at 
the beginning of the spring quarter about the end of March. 
ab 
_—- Pillow, the beautiful farm in the Berkshires that has 
been the home and training camp of Ted Shawn and his Men 
Dancers, will continue the coming summer under the direction 
of Mary Washington Ball, instructor in dancing at the State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. Miriam Winslow and Foster 
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SAFE, NON-POISONOUS 
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Following Nature's lead, it tough- 
ens the skin so that fungi cannot 
grow in it. 















SIMPLE 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


100% SATISFACTION IN 
YOUR SCHOOL TEST OR 
YOU PAY NOTHING! 





Write for reports of users andtrial offer. 
Complimentary bottle to coaches and 
P. E, D’s. if requested. 





eo rs <> Me 


MAKES THE SKIN UNSUITABLE 
SOIL FOR FUNGUS GROWTH 


Odorless yet destroys odors. No injury to 
fabrics, no loss of strength from age or ex- 
posure. Relieves burning feet. Students like it. 


ONOX Inc., 121 Second Street, San Francisco, California. 
Eastern Division: 4206 First Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
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SPORES: 


What are they? 


Why important in 
Athlete’s Foot? 





FUNGI which cause Athlete’s Foot produce spores: 
hard, resistant little bodies which may be compared 
with seeds. You see the spores (dark, round bodies) 
in the photomicrograph above, taken in the Dolge 
Mycological Laboratory. 

Such spores may long remain dormant—then send 
out threadlike forms. It is, therefore, important that 
your foot tub fungicide for Athlete’s Foot control kill 
the spores. 

Alta-Co Powder, dissolved in water 1 pound to 1 
gallon, kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 1 minute. 
It kills both the spores and threadlike forms. It kills 
all the different fungi commonly found in Athlete's 
Foot. Yet it is non-irritating to the skin and odorless. 
These facts have been conclusively demonstrated by 
eminent, disinterested medical authorities—their ver- 
batim reports are available on request. 

Alta-Co Powder is stable in solution: does not break 
down. It is being used in leading colleges, prep 
schools, high schools, industrial institutions. 


Write for booklet H-03, 
Foot tub service deal 


Meta-Co 


POWDER 
R fos the foot lub 


The C. B. DOLGE CO., Westport, Conn. 











Fitz-Simons will be on the faculty for the six-week session, wh: 
Ted Shawn will be a guest teacher during the last two ae 
the regular session and then will offer an additional 
course. The school is designed for men and women 
physical education who love to dance and to create by 
have practical teaching materials and methods for 
public schools. 


ks of 
three-week 
teachers of 
t who Must 
Use in the 


* * * 


N JANUARY 3. Mr. Sutphin, Member of Congress from 

New Jersey, introduced a bill (H. R. 7661) to Provide “fo, 
a complete survey of the physical education resources exist} 
within the United States now in use as outdoor recreative ang 
competitive areas, gymnasia, stadia, swimming pools, parks, ang 
so forth, and for other purposes . . . for purposes of improving 
our efforts in the field of physical education and athletic Partie. 
pation and for purposes of incorporating a program that will 
enable the youth of the nation to have supervised physical activities 
so planned to meet their respective needs.” The bill has heen 
referred to the Committee on Education. 

It is reported from Mr. Sutphin’s office that his interest in 
this subject had been aroused because of the large Percentage 
of rejections from West Point and Annapolis on account of pre. 
ventable physical defects and weaknesses. Any member of the 
Association desiring further information on the bill is cordially 
invited to write to Mr. Sutphin at the House Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

2 * 
A NEW publication of the National Tuberculosis Association js 
“The Physically Below-Par Child,” which discusses the mog 
recently accepted concepts on the care and education of this group 
of children. 
x * 

IBLIOGRAPHY No. 61 of the United States Office of Educa- 

tion is a list of Government publications on health, physical 
education, and recreation. Copies may be obtained from Dr. J. 
F. Rogers, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

x * x 

COLORED chart entitled “Perspiring is Healthful, but .. ” 

is made available free by the Bristol-Myers Company, 41 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. The chart measures 19” x 26” and 
can be hung on the wall of a gym for giving instruction in per- 
sonal cleanliness. It carries a diagram of the skin structure show- 
ing the perspiration gland and a hair follicle, and explains the 
reason for the bath-plus-a-deodorant habit. With it is sent a 
teaching pamphlet and separate student leaflets for boys and for 
girls giving lists of essentials to good grooming. In writing be 
sure to give a record of the enrollment of your graduating group 
—by boys and by girls. 

* & « 

DEMONSTRATION in rhythmic body mechanics and fun- 

damental and dramatic movement will be held at the Lenox 
School, 170 E. 70th St., New York City, on March 9 at 11:30 
am. The participating schools will be the Lenox School, Rose- 
mary Junior School of Greenwich, Conn., Dwight School of En- 
glewood, N. J., and Rippowam School of Bedford, N. J. Chat- 
lotte Perry and Portia Mansfield will be the instructors. Admis- 
sion is free. 


Getting Along with Others 
(Continued from page 150) 


attitudes seems to depend largely on the teacher's obser: 
vation in class and in individual conferences during the 
instruction in the unit and for any subsequent period of 
time with the students. Improvement in personal ap- 
pearance, courtesy, and general behavior in class, the 
results of class activities, voluntary questions and com 
ments are, at best, abstract means of measuring results. 
But they are somewhat indicative and are, at least, sup 
plementary aids to evaluation. 
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The plan of anonymous, written statements by the 
students as to personal experiences related to the subject, 
and any comments on content, method, etc., will also 
be of value in determining the results of the unit. 
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Dance for Men 
(Continued from page 148) 


HAVE had the pleasure and satisfaction of seeing the 

same result in Temple University. There the efforts of 
Miss Eve Pletsch have resulted in having training in 
Contemporary Dance Technique for men made a re- 
quired subject for physical education majors. Miss 
Pletsch has at various times asked me to instruct her 
classes, and I have found the men quite sold on the idea. 
It may be interesting to cull from the answers given to a 
questionnaire on what Modern Dance meant to them: 
GrorcE J. HonocuHicK 
Varsity football 


“Modern Dance helped me a great deal in rhythmic co- 
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Is Perspiration Odor a 
Problem in Your Classes? 


Teach the habit of 
a-daily-bath-plus-a-deodorant 











VEN fastidious students sometimes forget that 

nervousness, fatigue and close rooms—as well 

as strenuous exercise—increase perspiration odor— 
and that frequently one offends unknowingly. 


For, as many modern instructors point out, a 
bath only takes care of past perspiration. To pre- 
vent odor after the bath, everyone needs the special 
protection of a dependable deodorant like Mum. 


Mum is safe, quick—easy to use. It stops all 
odor without stopping ncermal perspiration. Mum 
is harmless to skin and clothing—a smooth, gentle 
cream deodorant actually soothing to the skin. 
Mum Iasts all day or evening, safeguarding under- 
arms, perspiring feet—wherever unpleasant odor 
forms. In the gym locker, and for use at home, 
Mum is a daily grooming essential to thousands 
of students and instructors. 

FREE! Send for wall chart,“Perspiring is Health- 
ful, but . . .” with Mum samples and student leaf- 
lets listing Essentials to Good Grooming. Address 
Bristol-Myers Co.,45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 





Cross-Section of a 
Human Sweat Gland 


About two million sweat 
glands carry perspiration— 
with its body waste—to the 
skin surface. Underarms and 
between the toes, perspira- 
tion has little chance to evap- 
orate. It accumulates, mixing 
with other organic matter and 
oil and produces body odor. 
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Mum is very soothing to the se 
skin and I like your educa- 
tional material particularly. 
Physical Education Instructor, 

Pennsylvania 





SWEAT GLAND 











We find Mum particularly 
useful after basketball. 
Gym Teacher, South Carolina 














Mum TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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ordination which is very essential in football. It taught me 
how to relax as well as loosening tightened muscles prior to 
practice that same day. 

“After the football season I felt it did more to keep me in 
good condition than any other form of exercise.” 


DANNY FALco 
Varsity boxing 

“Modern Dance is especially good for boxers. It serves as 
the best all-round ‘work-out’ I know. Many forms of exer- 
cise tend to tighten muscles—and boxers, particularly, need 


to develop a controlled suppleness. The dance seemed an en- 
joyable way to accomplish this.” 


JoHN Morris 
Varsity gym team 
“Tt seems to me that Modern Dance offers a fine, interest- 
ing set of techniques which serve to condition the gymnast. 
“Certain muscles tend to be over-developed in the gym- 
nast, therefore, he must have exercise that aids in a greater 


symmetrical development. Men students enjoy Modern 
Dance.” 


Bos Morcan 
Varsity football 

“As a football player, I find that Modern Dance has many 
values. It reaches muscles that are vital to a player. It de- 
velops the looseness and quick command of muscles which 


make for an alert, active football player who can depend on 
his body for the maximum in performance.” 


FRANK WIECHAECK 
Trainer—Varsity football squad 

“From the viewpoint of the trainer, Modern Dance move- 
ments are important in conditioning athletes. Beside develop- 
ing rhythm and relaxing tight muscles, I’ve noticed the 
movement techniques tend to stretch the muscles in the 


crotch and strengthen those of the ankles and knees. This 
aids in the prevention of injuries.” 


LSO of interest may be a letter from California. The 
writer, Mr. John McIntyre, coaches high school and 
junior college boys in Brawley, California. He attended 
Mr. Weidman’s classes at Mills College this past sum- 
mer. Here is a man who deals with a younger boy than 
that encountered in Temple University or Greeley State 


College of Education. Excerpts from Mr. McIntyre’s let- 
ter follow: 


“Every step toward bringing dance for men to the attention 
of educators is for the benefit of physical education for boys. 





SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 
Catalogue 


Write for 32-page cat- 
alogue, No. J, featur- 
ing sanitary masks and 
all improved equipment. 
“American-made by a 
fencer for fencers.” 
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. . . As yet I have not been able to introduce the work ; 
all of my physical education classes, but I have been a 
regularly several of the series with two groups of athe 
who will compete in basketball, baseball and track this Rei 
. . . It was interesting to note how poor at first was the ¢9, 
ordination of these boys who are outstanding in SOME spor 
and yet how rapidly they improved, acquiring considerabje 
skill. They are very responsive, especially to leaps Which ap 
fundamentally the same as jumps in basketball anq track 
They also realize that the other activities have aided them 
greatly in the development of coordination and timing~ 
very important factors in all forms of athletic work. Ay 
you know, boys of high school and junior college age will 
always accept a challenging activity in their attempt to Master 
the technique and excel in a certain movement. These dance 
techniques have been a definite challenge. My experience ha 
convinced me that boys will respond to this type of dance 
if only physical education men are prepared to offer it.” 


Again, we repeat, the interest of men students in the 
dance is naturally present and needs only the proper ge. 
ting, that of skilled teaching and sympathetic understand. 
ing, to be cultivated to the point where men engage in 
this activity with the same enthusiasm with which they 


enter their traditional sports. me 





A Program for Children 


(Continued from page 136) 


services has not thus far crystalized in such form as to be 
widely accepted and actively promoted . . . Compreher- 
sive and community-wide planning is the primary means 
by which the school and other community agencies can 
relate their efforts.” 


Schools are called upon to make additions and im- 
provements in the programs of health education and to 
extend such education to parents so that its effects may 
reach into the home. Education for the use of leisure, a 
program that involves the entire school personnel, is also 
called for so that all children may acquire appreciation 
and experience in the manifold possibilities for leisure 
enjoyment. 

An unstated conclusion must be drawn by all those 
who are interested in translating proposals such as these 
into action. Recreation leaders, social workers, doctors, 
and citizens of all kinds, must face the pressing problems 


Shain 





INSTRUCTIONS 


By J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 


Instructional Film on Fencing. 400 ft. 
of 16 mm. film on Foil, Duelling Sword 
and Sabre, depicting progressive les- 
sons. Slow motion, close-ups and 

titles enable the student to see and 
understand the manner in _ which 
the various attacks and parries are 
executed. 


Theory and Practice of Fencing— 
Foil, Sabre and Duelling Sword. 
Adopted textbook in schools and 

colleges. Has 150 illustrations 
showing different phases of the bout. 
actions progressively; carefully planned 
exercises corresponding to the illustration. Con 
tains rules of the I.F.A. and A.F.L.A. 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


55 East Eleventh Street New York City 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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of public education today. If we are to establish and 
rovide a fair educational apportunity to every American 
child, substantial financial assistance should be granted by 
states to equalize tax burdens and to reduce existing edu- 
cational inequalities. States are unable, in some cases, to 
carry this burden, as the chart on the distribution of 
wealth and children clearly shows. An extended pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance is required and legis- 
lation supporting such a program should be actively pro- 


moted by all. 
Leisure-Time Services 


The desirability of relating health and physical edu- 
cation and recreation is also recognized in the report on 
Leisure-Time Services in the following recommendation: 
“There is a significant trend toward relating health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation within the 
school program. State and local authorities require as- 
sistance in bringing this broadly conceived program to 
full and effective operation. The U.S. Office of Education 
should recognize the relationship of these fields and their 
values in child development by creating a division to deal 
with problems of recreation, health education, and physi- 
cal education. Such a division should give advisory serv- 
ices to State and local school systems to aid in inte- 
grating physical education, recreation, and health 
education within the school program. It should also assist 
schools in building sound cooperative relationships with 
community agencies serving the health and recreational 
needs of the people.” 

Leisure services join the schools in urging local com- 
munities to plan wisely and systematically and coopera- 
tively. In organizing community councils or groups, ap- 
praisals for determining the distribution of services 
within a community are suggested. Because there are 
certain groups of children who have less than average 
opportunities for participating in recreation and informal 
education programs, communities are urged to pay par- 
ticular attention to the following groups of children: 
children living in rural or sparsely settled areas; children 
in families of low income; Negro children and children of 
other minority groups; children in congested city neigh- 
borhoods; children just leaving school and not yet ad- 
justed, with special emphasis on unemployed youth; 
children with mental, emotional, and physical handicaps. 

The Conference recognized the importance of leisure 
and proposed the creation of a National Commission on 
Recreation, under private auspices, to study the leisure 
needs and recreational resources of the country and to 
make recommendations concerning the development of 
programs of informal education and recreation with 
special emphasis on the needs of children and youth. 
Such a commission, it is hoped, will be initiated by the 
American Council on Education and serve in the field of 
recreation in somewhat the same manner as the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission does in the field of education. 

Such a proposal, if carried forward, will do much to 
bring requirements and resources of our nation to the at- 
tention of the public and point out future possible de- 
velopments. 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FIFTEENTH RESIDENTIAL 
SUMMER SESSION 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
June 23—August 3, 1940 





























DANCE Louise Kloepper, Jose Limon, Marian Van Tuy! 
Technique, Composition, Apprentice Groups 

John Cage, Lou Harrison, Esther Williamson 
Music for Dance 

Ruth Murray, Eleanor Lauer 
Dance in Education 


There will be a special seminar for teachers of dance. 


Neva L. Boyd and Charlotte B. Chorpenning, North- 
western University Division of Social Work, will give 
an intensive five weeks session for group work and 
recreation leaders. July 1—August 3. Special week- 
end conferences. 


GROUP 
WORK 


“The Arts in Education,” sponsored by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Frederick L. 
Redefer, Director. 

“Neuro-Psychiatry for Educators,’ Dr. Douglas 
Gordon Campbell, Director. Planned for Deans, 
Counselors, and Teachers. 


EDUCATION 
WORKSHOPS 


Other departments include Art (The Chicago School of 
Design—The American Bauhaus), Child Development, 
Music, French, International Relations. For a complete 
summer session bulletin write to 


DR. ROSALIND CASSIDY, Director of the Summer Session 
Mills College Oakland, California 
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As rivinall ly 
Developed by.. 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG”’ ALLEN 


Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 

wrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
all ages . . . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 
ground groups ; Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen... 
Same single piece ‘of equipment may be used in the gym 
or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball 
. It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 
3538 DeKalb Street » » St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales eniiliatiiiaialin in Your Locality 











PAUSE...AT THE 
FAMILIAR RED 
COOLER 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 





COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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The Plan for Action 


The recommendations of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy were no idle gesture. Plans 
for reaching these goals and putting recommendations 
into effect were discussed and passed. A National Citi- 
zens’ Committee and a Federal Inter-Agency Committee 
on the Conference are to assume leadership. Members 
of the Conference were firm in their belief that all the 
resources of private initiative and government must be 
mustered to guarantee in good measure the strength of 
democracy through the welfare of its children. 

President Roosevelt in closing his address before the 
Conference asked “. . . all our fellow citizens . . . to cop- 
sider themselves identified with the work of this Cop- 
ference. I ask you all to study and to discuss with 
friends and neighbors the programs it has outlined, and 
how its objectives may be realized. May the security and 
happiness of every boy and girl in our land be our cop- 


cern, our personal concern, from now on.” ne 





Feet and Body Mechanics 


(Continued from page 138) 


about which orthopaedic theory is more important or cor- 
rect. Let the experts worry about that. From your 
standpoint you should base your corrective practice on 
a few fundamentals recognized as sound. They are, 
chiefly: 

A pelvic segment balanced in both anterior posterior 
and lateral planes. 

2. Leg rotation balanced to maintain the knee cap in 
the sagittal plane. 

3. Weight should be carried on the foot from the heel 
around the outer border to the forefoot; the thrust of 
propulsion forward in walking should be mainly off the 
first and second metatarsals in a reasonably straight foot 
position. 

4. Recognize the postural needs of feet and legs as 
simply a part of the whole problem of body mechanics, 
and not as an isolated matter to be handled by any set 
method of muscular exercise, mechanical aids, or cor- 
rective shoes. 

5. Recollect that there are several variations of struc- 
tural development, each or all of which may have func- 
tional differences under the influence of systemic condi- 
tions which materially affect muscular function, i.e. gland- 
ular dysfunction, hereditary and growth divergencies, etc. 

6. Learn to recognize hereditary, congenitally faulty 
feet; do not waste your time and that of the student 
doing useless exercises in an effort to correct a structural 
fault that only surgery can accomplish, i.e., any extreme 
flat, contracted, or club foot. 

7. Make it a rule to refer to a competent orthopaedic 
surgeon all cases of foot deviations which after six months 
to a year’s intelligent treatment do not respond, or still 
have symptoms. By refusing to accept further responsi- 
bility you will avoid being classed among those who at- 
tempt to practice orthopaedic surgery unethically, or play 
into the hands of those who wish to use you to foster 
their commercial aims. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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g. Do not waste time fussing with details of foot cor- 
rection when factors of much greater import, such as 
chronic fatigue, endocrine disturbance, or questionable 
heart or lung condition, are calling for attention. 

9. Be careful not to waste the years of growth. Use 
them constructively in accordance with the needs. Foot 
growth is attained early in life. Hence, the earlier you 
begin the better the results. Start with the kindergarten 
grade, if possible. 

10. Remember that the success of your preventive and 
corrective work depends on maintaining the interest and 
cooperation of the student or patient, and that without 
cooperation little of permanent value is likely to be 
obtained. ~— 





Music in the Gymnasium: II 
(Continued from page 143) 


in the case under discussion of percussive movement.* 

All percussive movement has an inherent dramatic 
quality, and dissonant music played percussively cannot 
fail to be dramatic. Even a simple drum beat, which is 
the simplest manifestation of percussive dissonance, has 
been rousing people for centuries. 

These three classes of movement are often used in 
combination, and the accompanist with the help of the 
instructor should be able to analyze them and produce 
suitable accompaniment. 


Locomotor Movement 


Locomotion means traveling from place to place and in 
movement can have almost any quality desired. Small 
types of locomotor movement such as skips, slides, runs, 
gallops, and combinations of these should be played with 
a crisp technique and in a high register of the piano. 
This is especially important in a large gymnasium where 
tones are likely to be muffled or blurred. Larger types of 
movement such as leaps, heavy walks or runs, slow skips 
or combinations of these, need music which will make 
them heavy, if desired or take the dancers up from the 
floor. In short the accompaniment for locomotor move- 
ment must solve an additional problem other than the 
covering of space. 

Music for locomotor movement can be more varied 
rhythmically than music for any other type of movement 
once the pattern is set. This variety is more interesting 
for the accompanist and the dancer, besides giving the 
dancer rhythmic independence. The movement pattern is 
usually so simple that the music does not have to be a 
repeated motive but can be made with a feeling of phrase 
and a long melodic line. The phrase length should always 
be definite in the mind of the pianist so that stopping 
points are provided for the teacher. Too often music in 
dance classes consists of a series of never-completed mus- 
ical phrases due to the failure of the musician to make 
cadences. 

Locomotor movements provide a good place for jazz 


*Anyone interested in a detailed study of dissonance should read 
A. Eaglefield Hull, Modern Harmony and H. A. Miller, New Harmonic 
Devices. 
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A SAFEGUARD 


FOR ACTIVE FEET 














[) 1. Hard wedge piéce 
prevents collapse of 
bone structure. 

2. Sponge rubber — no 

pressure. 


“POSTURE FOUNDATION” cs 


ANOISTERED TEASE MARE ANS MADE UMDED w +-PATENT 1.990.097 ane OFmees 





Help your students by recom- 
mending canvas shoes with 

‘Posture Foundation” —a built- 
in feature that gives proper sup- 
port to the bones of the foot, 
helps improve posture and def- 
initely safeguards against flat 
feet! 7 


In examinations of thousands of 
school children, it was found 
that 4 out of 10 had some foot 
weakness. and that “there seems 
to be a direct correlation be- 
tween faulty feet conditions and 
fz tigue, poor posture and re- 
== tardation.” 


Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES <ses8>> 
sige GOODRICH SPORT SHOES 
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we 
SZ 


SEE me MoARTHUR LIMNt 


ea.c, at the Convention of the Central District 
On Exhibit Physical Education Association, at Wichita, 
Kansas, March 27 to 30—National Meeting of the Physical 
Education Association, Chicago, April 24 to 27. Velva-Terry, 
Robe-a-Rub, Velva-Piain Robes—SUPER-GYM and SUPER- 
TURK Towels ON PARADE. Products for your school—for 
economy—for satisfaction. 


TOWEL and ROBE CHOICE of the Nation’s Athletes—McARTHUR 
Western Representative: E. P. Finigan Co., 314 Twelfth St., San Francisco 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


VN LOLOM DANL@O) NI) 
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and country dance types of music. By jazz is meant the 
essence of contemporary social dance music rather than 
the use of actual popular pieces. A familiar tune is likely 
to prove too diverting to the class and introduce a dis- 
ciplinary problem. All that is necessary at times, is a 
bare rhythmic accompaniment, which makes the move- 
ment itself a melodic line. 

The entertainment value of jazz and country dance 
music can be of importance in the matter of class morale. 
A class can be given a mental jog by music which in itself 
has exuberance and contemporary feeling. The dramatic 
possibilities inherent in locomotor movement and its 
music are limitless. Even so simple a movement as a walk 
is done in a different style by each individual. In almost 
any locomotor pattern the accompanist can read into the 
movement anything he desires. 

And so it is with most dance accompanying. Given the 
ability to feel the movement and truly to see it, a musi- 
cian should have little difficulty in producing effective 
accompaniment. A wealth of musical experience is his 
for the taking. »« 





Student Recreation 
(Continued from page 133) 


to determine their recreational wishes. These are par- 
ticularly useful as guides to interest in new activities. 
One of the most valuable means of promotion is the 

personal conference. This is particularly valuable in the 
case of the unadjusted student. At the State Normal 
University and at other institutions a staff psychiatrist 
gives full time to such guidance. 

Whatever promotion is done should be the responsibil- 
ity of the recreation council or its administrative officer. 
Unless promotion is unified little progress is made. 


Financial Support of the Program 


From many points of view recreational programs should 
ideally be without charge. An objection to such a scheme 
is that when expensive activities are offered free, student 
tastes may be cultivated, because of excessive cost, which 
cannot be carried on into adult life. 

Support is often from student fees, sometimes from the 
budget of the physical education department. The “pay 
as you play” plan has the handicap of cutting down par- 
ticipation. Many favor a “buried fee” which would cover 
all activities except certain border-line sports (such as 
golf) and expensive new activities. 


The Recreation Survey 


Most colleges would profit from conducting a recrea- 
tion survey on their campuses to determine (1) the ac- 
tivity interests of students, (2) the activities being pro- 
moted on the campus, (3) the degree of student partici- 
pation, and (4) the extent of commercial recreational 
activities. ‘ 


Types of Activities 


In determining types of activities the following princi- 
ples will be borne in mind: 
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1. The program should be planned after g carefyl 
consideration of objectives. 

2. While from 60 to 75 per cent of the Participation 
will be in physical activities, the program should not be 
limited to this field. 

3. There will need to be a balance between active and 
passive activities. 

4. Coeducational activities will be valuable. 

5. Outing needs® will have to be considered. Hosteling 
and the winter outings of various colleges contribute here. 

6. Colleges should offer an exposure with free choice 
to a large variety of activities rather than an intensive 
concentration on a few. (Freedom of choice does not 
also involve freedom from responsibility. With both 
present, the individual may choose sensuous activities, 
We need also a training for choice. Otherwise we may 
find we have offered a choice years too soon.) Activities 
that interest and refresh may be reading for one, horse. 
shoes for another, and church work for another. Thus 
recreation must be as varied as is human interest. We 
cannot err by having too many activities. At present 
there is altogether too little opportunity for exploration, 

The following sports are advocated on an intramural 
or free choice (recreational) basis: archery, badminton, 
bowling, folk dancing, golf, handball, hiking, roiicr skat- 
ing, shuffle board, swimming, table_tennis, tennis, volley: 
ball. There should also be emphasis on the following 
activities: arts and crafts, debating, dramatics, hobby 
groups, nature lore, picnics, social recreation, table games, 
week end trips, and workshop (in some of the above ac- 
tivities). It is noted that there has been very little 
interest in hobby groups on our campuses, possibly be- 
cause these have not been pushed to any extent. 


Evaluation 


It has been especially difficult to get a good evaluation 
of college recreation because of the fact that the failure 
of the schools has made the job of the college a most 
difficult one. The high schools and grades have been in- 
dicted for a lack of training that will carry over into col- 
lege and have been criticized for their method of so-called 
education which allows little or no opportunity for edu- 
cation on an informal basis. 

Criteria for evaluation are as follows: 

1. To what extent is there free choice of a comfortable 
range of interests? 

2. Is the program so far as possible a student organ- 
ized, administered, and supervised program? 

3. Is professionally trained guidance available for stu- 
dents? Are preparation and training for recreation given? 

4. Are formal instruction and specific coaching re- 
duced to a minimum in recreational programs? 

5. Does student interest determine the instruction 
offered? 

6. Does the program embrace the interest of the entire 
student body? 

7. Are activities encouraged according to social stand- 
ards? 


6Week end trips to college cabins, state and national parks. Illinois 
publishes The Illinois Park, Parkway, and Recreational Area Plan, 
1938, Illinois State Planning Commission, Chicago, $1.50. A report 
on recreational areas with description of facilities offered. 
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g, Is there effective integration of the developing indi- 
vidual? - 

9, Are past experiences evaluated by participants, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors? 


Leadership 


Recreation offers a new and promising field but one 
which needs to be integrated with allied fields such as 
physical education, sociology, psychology, and education. 
The recreation leader needs to be very broadly trained. 
He needs more and more subject mastery since the indi- 
vidual participant starts with the skill, broadens out, and 
then becomes interested in another field. This is the ideal 
—leading a person out from one activity into another. 
The leader’s personality is also important since upon this 
depends the amount of participation. Real leadership 
means careful guidance, and this involves a very broad 
preparation. The leader is a stimulator, not a director. 

Leadership has often come from physical education 
since physical educators are equipped by education and 
experience to satisfy basic needs and to teach physical 
activities. However, the leader need not necessarily be a 
star performer. 

Training courses for leaders and supervisors are highly 
important. Some institutions are now engaged in pre- 
paring such professional leaders. Government agencies 
like the W.P.A. have already trained thousands of leaders 
for their own recreation service. But much remains to be 
done before we shall have an adequate personnel. The 
need constitutes a real opportunity for the physical edu- 
cator who is inclined toward recreation. »« 





Softball as | See It 


(Continued from page 151) 


Standard Name 


Adoption of a standard name for the game proved a 
difficult task. Some states still cling to the name of 
diamond ball and in a few localities other titles exist. It 
is safe to say, however, that 98 per cent of the games are 
now known as softball. This name met with the approval 
of the sports editors who had encountered difficulty in 
writing lead heads with the longer titles. 

The newspapers all over the nation also played a promi- 
nent part in the advancement of softball by promoting 
the game. In New York City, the Mirror conducted the 
first tournament in the metropolitan area in 1935 and it 
created a sensation, with more than eight hundred teams 
entered in the competition, which carried with it the 
Greater New York Championship. 

Softball is the new American fad. It became the sport 
and feverish fun of a nation when the depression multi- 
plied the country’s leisure, for it is a type game that can 
teadily be adopted by persons of all ages. Two types of 
softball are being played today: the youthful, energetic 
game, full of speed and cunning; and the slower type of 
game, played in the same manner as the pioneers of the 
sport played it. Asa result, persons of all ages, including 
women, have taken to the game and played it with an 
equal amount of skill. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1512—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Past year showed a shortage of Physical Educa- 
tion instructors, especially women. Many fine opportunities reported 
in every type of school from Elementary through University. Write 
for information and 1940 forecast. Corresponding Agencies: White 
Plains, N.Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. - 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 











TEACHERS AGENCY .°°;.. 


Is 
Naticn- 
wide 






Universities, colleges, and public schcols send us many requests for 
administrators and teachers of Physical Education. Whether you are pre- 
pared to handle a general or a highly specialized program, we believe 
we can offer ycu superior service. For details regarding enrollment, 
address FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 





Physical Education has been HUGHES 
exceedingly oe 7 T t AC }4 € R 5 


eral seasons. 


women exceeds supply. Ex- A G E N Cc Y 





cellent openings in colleges 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
and in fine city and subur- CHICAGO, ILL. 
ban schools. Member N.A.T.A. 








TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service — Established 
1906. Copyright booklet “How To Apply, etc.” free to members, 
50c to non-members. 

Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


— ee 


ROCKY MT. TEACHER 


<~ a 
S’ AGENCY 
410 U S NATL. BANK BLOG LLIAM RUFFER F ” Moe DENVER. COLO 





Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. A. Gloor, A.M., Mgr. 
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1890 — Fiftieth Anniversary Year — 1940 


Summer Session June 17-July 12 offers graduate 

and undergraduate courses in HEALTH and 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, GROUP EDUCATION, 

and the ARTS in INFORMAL EDUCATION. 
For information write: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
5315 Drexel Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














U. S. GOVERNMENT - INSPECTED ! 


OU new metal arrows are made of the finest, 

government-inspected aluminum alloy, imper- 
vious to all weather conditions. Used in the vital parts 
of aircraft where greatest strength and durability is 
required. Their extreme lightness guarantees lightning 
speed, true flight, and higher scoring. Truly beautiful 
glistening arrows, range tested by experts. 


FREE—Instruction Hand-book for teachers and 
beautifully illustrated catalogue. Write today! 


Sees 


The Robin Hood Archery Company 


971 Broad St. Newark, N.J. 
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a) 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 





PETERSEN & CO. 5563 BAYNTON ST. PHILA P) 


$ 
STANDARD GYM MAT #182, 4’ x 6’x2”.. .each 1152 











PINNIES 


Basketball, Lacrosse, Hockey, Camp 
$4.15, Set of 12. Any Color. Send check with order. 


IRENE TONKS SNYDER 
Forty-five Rowan Road, Summit, New Jersey 








Teela-Wookett ARCHERY Camp 


Roxbury, Vermont 


1940 ) JUNE 24 to 30 Inclusive 
Schedule { AUGUST 29 to SEPTEMBER 4 Inclusive 


Teacher Training Courses in Archery. Rate: $30.00 per 
week. (Approximately 68 Hours of Theory, Practice, and Prac- 
tice Teaching are covered in the Normal Course, or the equiv- 
alent of 242 points credit in average college or university.) 
Instructor’s rating certificate awarded those who successfully 
complete the Normal Course. 


Vacation Plan (without Normal Course) Rate $25.00 per week 
SEPTEMBER 6 to i5 Inclusive 
Recreational Archery—Coaching—Tournaments. 
Rate $3.50 per day 
All above raies include tuition, cabin, meals, linens, 
bedding, and use of all camp facilities for Archery, Golf, 
Tennis, Swimming, etc. For daily horseback riding there is 
an additional charge of $10.00 for the week. 
For descriptive Booklet write: MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER 
254 Seaman Ave. New York, N. Y. 











PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 





A four-year curriculum for the preparation of teachers 
of physical education, health, and recreation leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








Other Appealing Features 


Softball may be played in shorter time and on a smaller 
area than baseball, and with less expensive equipment 
Lighting systems are being installed at comparatively 
low cost at many recreation centers, for it is under th 
floodlights at night that the game enjoys its greater popv- 
larity. Thousands of women who had never taken an 
interest in sports are attracted to the lighted parks, where 
they are numbered among the most enthusiastic fans. 


The Changing Uniforms 


The history of the trend in the styles of the uniforms 
worn by softball players in recent years is as interesting 
as the history of the game itself. If anyone had pre- 
dicted a few years ago that men would be wearing pants 
and shirts of jockey satin on a ball field, it is more than 
likely he would have been put away for observation. By 
the uniform has gone to that extreme. 

In the beginning long white duck trousers and white 
shirts constituted the only softball clothing. Men’s teams 
started with long trousers, but today the trend is toward 
baseball styles. The only difference is in the bright colors 
and the glossy material, such as rayon, silk, and satin, 
Girls’ uniforms have changed considerably since members 
of the fair sex started playing the game. Most of them 
now play in shorts. 


Softball Sidelights 


As baseball is “America’s National Game,” so softball 
is the nation’s leading public recreation. Last year, sport 


' statisticians figured 72,000,000 people watched 5,000,000 


others play over 2,000,000 games between 500,000 teams, 
Thus softball, in participants, is second to fishing among 
United States sports and in spectators it trails basketball 
only. At Washington, D.C., an annual feature is the 
game played between Congressmen, in which these law- 
makers participate with Boy Scout sincerity. 

Several New Jersey high schools are forming a league, 
which will begin this spring, for the game has already 
caught on in intramural programs. 

Among those that play softball are such famed celebri- 
ties as Gene Tunney, Babe Ruth, Lowell Thomas, 
Westbrook Pegler, Dale Carnegie, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jack Dempsey, John Roosevelt, son of the 
President of the United States, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and New York’s District At- 





Health and Physical Eduzation 
Recreation and Camping 
Adult Education and Teacher Training 





SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for teachers, directors and executives in: 
Group Work and Guidance 
Character and Religious Education 
Minors in Academic Subjects 
Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 
For Catalog or Bulletin No. 14 on Physical Education, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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torney, Thomas Dewey, plus countless others like you 


and me. fe 
Even the blind have taken to this activity. A bell is 


placed inside the ball, which is rolled to the plate. A 
hockey stick is used as a bat, and wooden paths serve as 
paselines. The players, wearing thin-soled sneaks, can 
feel their way around the basepath with their feet. 

Just how far softball as a professional venture will go 
remains to be seen. An indoor league headed by Tris 
Speaker has been set up in two divisions: Brooklyn, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia representing the Eastern 
circuit, while the Western division is made up of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

Here, then is a salute to the game. You may not have 
played it yet, but when you do, you will play and play 
again! »« 





Orientation in Physical Education 
(Continued from page 145) 


A. A Brief History of the Sport. 

B. Fundamentals of the Activity— illustrated by experts 
when possible. 

C. Explanation of Individual Differences and Their In- 
fluence upon “Form.” 

D. What Constitutes Good Form in the Activity. 

E. The Outstanding Faults Usually Made by Beginners 
in the Activity—faults of form as well as violations of rules. 

F. The Principal Rules of the Game—ground rules are 
outlined if necessary. 

G. Dimensions of the Playing Area. 

H. Important Coaching Hints. 

I. Why Activity Is Included in the Program. 

J. How to Enjoy the Game as a Spectator. 

K. How to Read the Sport Page. 

L. How Schedules are Organized. 

1. The round robin. 

2. Elimination tournaments. 

3. What “seeding” means and how it is used in tourna- 
ments. 


Summary and Comment.—lIt is the writer’s contention 
that there is a need for instruction in physical education. 
This instruction will supplement the acquisition of skills 
in the activity with desirable knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the background, purposes, and values of physical 
education. Each student should understand the place 
and function of such knowledge and appreciations if he 
is to be truly physically educated. 

Such instruction has been very successfully carried out 
at Chico State College for several years. During the last 
year the freshman physical education classes for men 
have been especially organized with these objectives 
in mind. 

For want of a better name, and because the term has 
already been accepted by a committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, this course has been called “Orientation in Physical 
Education.’”* 

*College Physical Education Association, “Orientation in Physical 


Education for College Freshmen,” National Convention, A.P.E.A., 
Louisville, Ky., April 1933. W. L. Hughes, Chairman. 
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NOW AVAILABLE UNDER 


Rawlings’ TRADE MARK 


A COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
‘ RUBBER 
PLAY BALLS 


Ideal for 
your Sports and 
Recreation 
Program 





@ SIMULATED LEATHER BALLS 
@ SMOOTH RUBBER PLAY BALLS 
@ RUBBER COVERED SOFT BALLS 
Specify Rawlings on your next order 


1940 spring catalog now ready for mailing— 
covers complete equipment for baseball, soft- 
ball, track, tennis, golf, badminton. 





RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 














“NARRAGANSETT” 


This name on a gymnasium 


Buck 
Horse 


Parallel Bar 


has stood for quality and dependability for cver fifty years. 


Use Narragansett catalog numbers to 
designate type and quality of gymna- 
sium apparatus in your specifications. 


Gymnasum Steel Lockers in standard sizes. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


BOX 1452 — PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
N. ¥. OFFICE 202 E. 44TH ST. 
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After some experimentation it was revealed that the 
logical place for such a course is during the freshman 


year in college. This conclusion was reached because it 
is believed that such instruction should not only function 
while the student is in school; it should contribute also 
to his continued participation in and appreciation of 
physical education after college days are over. 

By means of such an organization, grading in physical 
education need no longer be based solely upon such sub- 
jective qualities as the ability of the student to “get 
along” with the instructor and attend class regularly. A 
balance of physical skill performance, attitude ratings 
during these performances, knowledge, and interests form 
the bases upon which grades are determined. 

The classroom or orientation situation, in short, serves 
as a place where skills, knowledge, and appreciations may 
be discussed and put together in their proper relation- 
ships. It provides opportunity for students to learn why 
they should become educated physically and not merely 
how to perform the fundamentals of activity skills. 
Doubtless it is just as important educationally that the 
student learning to play golf understand the etiquette of 
the golf course, the terminology peculiar to the game, 
the reasons for handicapping, and the rules of the course, 
as it is for him to master the technique of the swing. 

It is hoped that participation of students in these’class- 
room-laboratory situations will facilitate more complete 
learning. In addition it is hoped that the procedure will 
serve in some measure to raise physical education to that 
place it so richly deserves in the college curriculum. 


DESCRIPTIVE REFERENCES 

1. Cozens, F. W., Achievement Scales in Physical Education 
Activities for College Men. (Philadelphia: Lee and Febiger, 1936). 
Groups college men into nine normal classifications according to 
height, weight, and body build. Has achievement scales for a 
large number of college physical education activities. 

2. Cozens, F. W., and E. W. Nixon, An Introduction to Phys- 
ical Education. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934). 

3. Constitution of the Associated Students of Chico State 
College, California, 1938. Shows relationship of college athletics 
to the associated students. Gives requirements for letters and 
awards for athletics. 

4. Hughes, W. L., “Orientation in Physical Education,” 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 5:10 (Dec. 1934). 
22-4. Expresses need for orientation in physical education. 

5. Hughes, W. L., and Pauline E. Stimson, “Motion Pictures 
in Health and Physical Education,” Research Quarterly, 9:1 
(March 1938). Outlines the educational significance of motion 
pictures as supplementary instruction in health and_ physical 
education. A comprehensive guide to available films in the 
United States is listed and classified as to activities. 

6. Kiernan, John, The Story of the Olympic Games. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1936). Introductory chapter on 
the ancient games. Emphasis on the track and field champion- 
ships in the last eleven Olympics. Complete record of Olympic 
championships in all sports. Fully illustrated. 

7. Leonard, F. E., History of Physical Education. (Phila- 
delphia: Lea and Febiger, 1927). 

8. Little, L., and R. Harron, How to Watch Football and 
The Spectators Guide, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1935). 

9. Menke, Frank G., All Sports Record Book. (All Sports Rec- 
ord Book Co., Inc., 235 E. 45 St., N.Y.C., published annually). 
Histories of over*ninety sports. Names of champions and all the 
records complete to date of publishing. Many highlights of in- 
terest in sports. Lists national organizations promoting sports. 

10. “Physical Education and Health of School Children.” 
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Members of the Staff of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chi. 
cago. (University of Chicago, 1936, Publication No. 5). Ex. 
amples of knowledge tests in physical education activities and a 
personnel rating scale for physical education activities, 

11. Rice, E. A., A Brief History of Physical Education, (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1929). 

12. Sharman, J. R., Introduction to Physical Education, (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1934). Brief historical backgroyng 
and development of the modern program. Aims and objectives 
Significance of physical education in the school program, ; 

13. Williams, J. F., Principles of Physical Education, (Phila. 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1932). Defines physical education 
and relates it to education. Formulates aims and objectives 
Analyzes principles and traces their origin. Explains relationship 
of health and physical education. Gives examples of faulty prin. 
ciples. An excellent philosophy of physical education. 

14. Williams, J. F., and C. L. Brownell, Administration of 
Health and Physical Education. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1934). The best single reference for the teacher. Covers 
principles; aims and objectives; defines terms; gives administra. 
tive procedures of organization, including excuses, requirements. 
classifications, class size, grades, credit; courses of study; facilities 
and equipment; health education; diagrams of playing areas; 
lists national organizations sponsoring athletics. 

15. Williams, J. F., and J. I. Dambach, and N. A. Schwen- 
dener, Methods in Physical Education. (Philadelphia: W. 3. 
Saunders Co., 1933). Ch. 1 and 2, pp. 17-48. Gives scientific 
background for principles. Gives examples of principles based 
upon anatomy, physiology, psychology, sociology. Explains the 
learning process applied to physical education. Gives relation- 
ship of physical education to general education. 

16. Williams, J. F., and W. L. Hughes, Athletics in Educa- 
tion. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1930), Ch. III, pp. 49- 
60. The place of athietics in education. 

17. Williams, J. F., and W. R. Morrison, A Textbook of 
Physical Education. The laws of training and conditioning. How 
to care for one’s self in training. How to do the fundamental 
skills. How to read the sport page. Use and care of the 
gymnasium. 

18. Williams, J. F., and E. W. Nixson, The Athlete in the Mak- 
ing. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1932). How the athlete 
trains and gets into condition. How athletic skills are learned. 


What staleness is. »« 





Leadership in State Parks 
(Continued from page 141) 


Department in making this new function of the park 
division a successful venture. 

A program, similar to‘that in Iowa, was initiated in 
Missouri through a committee representing the State Park 
Board, Missouri University, State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the National Park Service. Two naturalists 
were employed in 1938 and six in 1939. In 1939 Uncas 
McGuire was appointed Chief Naturalist and assisted the 
others in the field. A training conference for park natu- 
ralists was held at Missouri University. Special nature 
tours, instigated by the park leaders and sponsored by 
local agencies, were held in each park. Authorities in the 
fields of nature and conservation served as special lec- 
turers for these programs. 

Two full-time naturalists are being employed on 4 
twelve months basis in the Illinois state parks. One is 
stationed at Pere Marquette State Park and the other at 
Starved Rock State Park. The naturalists have made 
many contacts outside the park areas. Assistants have 
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been provided them during the summer season. Nature 
leagues have been organized in urban communities within 
q radius of thirty miles of Pere Marquette State Park. 
[Illustrated lectures, prepared by Dr. Donald T. Reis, 
naturalist, have been regular Saturday evening features 
in the lobby of the Starved Rock State Park Lodge. Ac- 
tivities have drawn large attendances. Within a period of 
ten months 510 news articles were published of the pro- 
gram at Starved Rock State Park. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction cooperates by publishing a 
magazine entitled Getting at Nature. The magazine is 
edited by The Reverend George Link, state naturalist, 
who is at Pere Marquette State Park. The Illinois pro- 
gram has been in operation less than two years. 

In Indiana ten naturalists have been assigned to eight 
state parks. Naturalists have served not only in the 
capacity of naturalists but also as directors of social 
recreation for the guests at the popular park inns. A 
modern trailside museum, with a naturalist, Miss Edna 
Banta, in attendance, is open the year round at Mc- 
Cormicks Creek State Park. Under the direction of 
Howard Michaud, chief naturalist, the Indiana leadership 
program has become well established. It is considered 
an important and popular function of the State Conserva- 
tion Department. 

Successful programs have been initiated in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, largely through the efforts of the recrea- 
tion divisions of the W.P.A. and with leadership supplied 
by them. Pre-service training courses have been held in 
both states. 

Many oi the state park systems have made provision 
for group and family camping. The movement has been 
stimulated by the attention given to camping on the 
recreational demonstration areas of the National Park 
Service. From the groups attending group camps of 4-H 
Clubs and Scouts there has been a great service demand 
for the naturalists, also a large museum attendance. Out- 
standing in the provision of these facilities of group camps 
is the Palisades Interstate Park System of New York with 
its ninety group camps. 

Winter sports are becoming very popular in the state 
parks of Michigan, Wisconsin, and some of the northern 
parks of Indiana and Iowa. They are well established in 
the east, especially in the New England states, and in the 
Bear Mountain and Harriman areas of the Palisades In- 
terstate Park in New York state. 

In all state parks the camera’s desirability, as a piece 
of hiking equipment, has become as well established, by 
some hikers, as the binoculars have to others. Activities 
such as sketching, painting, native crafts, song festivals, 
and concerts, whose programs include both folk and 
classic music, although embryonic as yet, will increase in 
relative importance to the more established activities. It 
is through activities such as these that man will experience 
many of the innate values made possible by natural areas. 

State parks play an important role in the recreational 
life of the American people. The phase of leadership that 
the naturalists’ activity programs have successfully 
demonstrated is a recognized and definite park function 
which promises to become the most important of state 
park faculties. »« 
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1940 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 24 
Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Educa- 
tion, and Doctor of Philosophy. 





Cognate courses are available in the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Public Health. The De- 
partment of Physiology will offer courses in 
the Physiology of Exercise designed for phys- 
ical education graduate students. 





Also undergraduate activity courses for 
men and women students. Descriptive 
folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits —- 9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 














DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 


With Directions for Using 
Medium weight cardboard figure, iointed at knees and 
elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the shoulder 
joint, and to show dorsal curve and pelvic tilt. PRICES: 
17 inch size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a hundred. 


Send check or money order—not stamps, to: 


PHILIP C. ASPINWALL 


222 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
The RESEARCH QUARTERLY 








Groove Your Golf. Ralph Guldahl. (Indianapolis: International 
Sports, Inc., 1939) 222 pages, $2.00. 
This is the newest volume in the Ciné Sports Library of “flip” 
books. The text by a champion player emphasizes simplicity and 
a thorough understanding of techniques. 


Bibliography of Swimming. Frances A. Greenwood. (New 

York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1940) 308 pages, $4.25. 

A few statistics suggest the completeness of this book. It lists 
10,000 titles, 608 subjects, 623 publishers, 645 periodicals; appen- 
dices list 88 films, 92 organizations promoting swimming, and 496 
products distributed by 45 firms. The earliest reference dates 
back to 1538. A comprehensive classification plan provides for 
ease in finding references on any specific subject. 


Cowboy Dances. Lloyd Shaw (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 

Ltd., 1940) $3.50. 

This “personal, chatty sort of manual” sets forth in entertain- 
ing and informative style quantities of lore about our western 
country dances. Calls for all the dances, good action photographs, 
diagrams that can be understood, and a glossary and index make 
this volume practical for use in teaching. 


Riding Logic. Major I. R. Wilhelm Museler. (London: Methuen 
& Co., Lt.; translated from the German by F. W. Schiller) 
184 pages, $5.00. 

This book is especially useful where riding is taught in the 
physical education department. It explains and emphasizes the 
need of relaxation, coordination, and muscle control when riding. 
Particular point is made of the use of the back. The thought 
follows German principles, which brought successes to Germany 
in the last Olympics. 


Play Gymnastics. L. L. McClow and D. N. Anderson. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1940) 153 pages, $3.00. 
Several hundred exercises for use on gymnasium apparatus 

have been assembled and are carefully described and illustrated. 

The exercises are graded from simplest to most complex and are 

suitable for use with groups of every age and degree of skill. 


School Health Problems. L. B. Chenoweth and T. K. Selkirk. 
(2nd. ed.; New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940) 419 pages, 
$3.00. 


This revision of the earlier textbook for school teachers, nurses, 
and administrators, has two new chapters: “Sanitation of the 
School,” and “The Teaching of Health.” The same thoroughness 
and scholarly approach has been maintained in the revised 
volume. 


The Efficient Dental Assistant. Ethel Covington. (St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Co., 1940) 265 pages, $2.50. 

This manual, written primarily for dental hygienists, contains a 
good deal of useful information on dental decay and dental care, 
expressed in simple form. Many of the hints on the clerical and 
personal aspects of the dental assistant’s work would be useful 
to beginners in almost any profession. 


Integrating the Camp, the Community, and Social Work. 
Lowell J. Carr, Mildred A. Valentine, and Marshall H. Levy. 
(New York: Association Press, 1939) 220 pages. 

The University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp has for several 
years carried on an intensive project in the guidance of problem 
groups and pre-delinquent boys. The program is marked by close 
co-operation with interested social work agencies, and by careful 
follow-up of the boys during the winter months. This book 
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reports on the methods used, and on some of the 
during the first three years of the project. 


results achieved 


La Fiesta: Early California Folk Dances. Mable Seeds Spi 
and Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. (New York: University yp. 
lishing Company, 1939) 45 pages. y 
This booklet contains music and directions for a number a 


California dances of the type especially suited for social and} 
festival occasions. Words for many of the accompanying songs aie 


also included, and there are helpful suggestions 
costumes. 
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